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ADVERTISEMENT 




H 



AVING brought this Introdu&ion to Harmony before that 



awful Tribunal, the Public, without firft fubmitting it to the infpec- 
tion of a judicious friend, I fhall doubtlefs merit fevere corre&ion 
from the Critic; but as my attempt has been rather to write a ufeful 
Book, than a learned Work, I truft that he will not break a Butterfly 
upon the wheel for not being able to f oar with the zvings of an Eagle. 



It may be difficult to juffify a breach of promife : yet I flatter 
myfelf that the fubjoined reafons will be accepted by many of my 
Readers as an apology for delaying the publication to the preient 



moment 



* 



I. I had little chance of pleafing others before I had pleafed 



my fel f 



II. I have firmly refufed to receive any money prior to the deli 



very of the Book 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



Ill 



The various duties of my profefiion would not permit me 



devote my whole time and attention to this object*; and I have 
written many of the following pages during the ftill hours of the 
night, that I might not miflead the unwary by hafty negligence. 




the 



The Reader will perceive that I have endeavoured to 
Precept and Example as nearly to each other as poflible throughout 
the whole of the Work : and I am much beholden to the patient 
merit of Mr. Davifon, the Printer, and of Mr. Caulfield, the Engraver, 



for adding feveral 



after 



proofs were reviewed, which 



peeled additions have unavoidably crowded feveral of the pages 



"Works have been long announced 



MuGcal 



Mufical 



judgment to discriminate, and materials to collect from. 



:: 



v> 



^, „ . -— » ^ (V . 
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HARMONY. 




From Harmony, from Heav'nly Harmony 

This universal Frame began 5 

From Harmony to Harmony, 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran* 

The Diapason closing full in Man. 



Dryden* 



M 




melody 



USICAL harmony is produced by uniting sounds to 



manner agreeable to the ear, and conformable 



to the rules of art ; which we 



plain manner 



hall* attempt to 




, in a 



which proceeds by 
simple, as well as th 
Moderns thus : 



this introduction, and begin with that scale 



ss and semitones, it being the most 
most natural, and is written by the 



Ascend- 



in 



S 



Descend- 



in 



S 




D is a tone higher in pitch than C 



E 



D ; but F is 



ly a major-semitone above E 



the same ab 



G 



is a tone 



(a) An old author aptlv remarks ♦*,-,«• o-»,^ 
variety of harmony which the worl L »^es or sounds, produce all that charming 

hundred thousand Lngs, tunes Tnd div£ *' ^ th ° Ugh a ma " ahould com P<^ ™ 

on. which he builds ; S f that to everv le^T ' Y the , Se . 9even " otes sti]1 «* the foundation. 

, mat to every lesson, song, or division, they must be repeated. 



tf 
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above F 



A 



a tone above G ; B is a tone above A 



but 



C is only a major- semitone above B(a). 

The proportion which one note bears to another, is denot 



ed by figures in thorough Bass ; and as keyed instruments 



so 



much 



ltivated in Britain, a few 



rules for 



accompaniment, interwoven with the exarnpl 



o 




harmony 



wi 



nly prove 



ptabl 



And for the instruction of 



the very young performer, we will begin by pi 
the Diatonic (b) scale, which will 




C bel 



ow 




the intervals of the 




3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th (or octave) 



EXAMPLE. 




(a) To explain the difference between a major and minor semitone here, would perplex 
the beginner, therefore we will reserve it for a later part of the work. The three first notes 
of the g seale follow each other so agreeably, and are so easy to P«£rm, ' ^^J 
voice or an instrument, that some of our readers will imagine we might ^e Proceeded 
regularly to the octave by whole tones ; but were we to place a sharp to F, G, A, and J3 thus, 

-£ /- , T j — ■ (which would raise them to a whole tone above each other), we 

SE^±^S^£^3 should untune nature,so as to render her harsh and disagreeable ; 
SdMrfc^r^e^foTcelhis matter, we shall subjoin a quotation from the great Bacon : 

After every three whole notes, nature requireth for all harmomcal use, one half note to 



be interposed," 



(b) Although I promised, in my Prospectus, to use as few technical terms as possible I 
^1 Sail no g t be censured for calling tlJeight notes, which procee I by tones an—. 
Diatonic Scale, and the distance between any two notes, differing in acutews and 



ho - 

the Diatonic 



the Diatonic ea.e, and the distance between any two notes, differing m ^^^enes^and 
eravitv, an Interval, as it is difficult to treat of an art, without using some of the terms o 
fha ar ; but, throughout the whole of this work, the aim w 11 be at perspicuous brevity; 
and, as all who have harmonious souls, leisure, and understanding, are fond of poetry, I shall, 
as often as possible, strengthen the musical definitions by allusive poetical selections, hoping 
by tlitau^iCy, to' stamp' a pleasing and lasting impression upon the memory of the general 
reader, if he should be inclined to study any musical article from this book. 
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Having named 



the 



simpl 



intervals numerically and 



alphabetically, which the natural scale gives us to the key 
note, we shall now proceed to the Compound Intervals, and 



begin with that concord which is produced by adding a 
major third and perfect fifth above C 

England the common chord, and into 




called in 




C 



E, and G 



into whatever position you 
so that you use C for the bass 



lowest note), the chord still retains its name of the common 
chord, to C, with a major third : by adding an eighth above 
the jmss, to the chord, you have the appearance of four parts ; 

you set E for the 






bass 



to the same notes which compose 
the common chord of C, it then 



becomes a chord of a 



th 



ac 



companied with a minor third and 
octave ; 

and if you use G for the bass, it is 



con 



then transformed into a chord 
sisting of a fourth, sixth, and octave. 



The above examples must clearly prove, 




when 



,nH A !w eC f tiVe the ° rlSt - a f Crtj A ? there 5s "° such th5n S in nature a« * simple sound, 
^^^T!^T^!!^S^L^^ ^ "- <» ^ distinguish tL twelfth 



and seventeenth above the predo- 
minant sound, harmonizing atone 
and the same time ; which three 
sounds are the common chord in 
this position. 





m 





And there is a remarkable circumstance 
related, in natural history, of the Triton 
Avis, a name by which Nieremberg has 
described a West Indian bird, famous for 
its musical qualities ; it is said to have three 



,i:„4.:„„*. _ j. i,i t , ^~: — * iiiuoiv - ai u uAiuii-8 , il is saiu to nave cnree 

disfanct notes and to be able to give breath to sounds of all the three kinds at the same time" 
It is also much celebrated for its beauty. 



f 



A 



INTRODUCTION 



accompanied by a third and sixth, and G, accompanied with 
a fourth and sixth, are chords, as much derived from the 



common chord of C 



that 



g 



and 



g 




derived from Origin : probably those three chords may appear 

so much alike - to the cursory observer, that he will wonder 
why there should" be any distinction ; but, if he has patience 
to read farther, he will find them as differently arranged in 

* M 

a combination of harmony, as the abovementioned words are 

in syntax. 



i 

Of the Common Chord with a Minor 'Third, 



THE two .notes which give the minor third, are a 



* % 



semitone nearer to each other than those which compose the 
major third, as may be easily discovered by filling up the 
intervals with progressive semitones : 



Major third. 



The distance proved by the 
progressive semitones. 



Minor third. 



Proof of the distance 








It is this third that chiefly constitutes what is called 
Minor Mode \ the ascending scale of which is thus written, 
and considered to be more the production of art than nature. 



(a) Musicians, in counting distances, begin with the lowest note, and count regularly up 
to the highest, which gives the name of the interval : this may appear strange to linguists, 
as interval generally means space, and it was the peculiarity which occasioned the remark.— 
I take it for granted the reader knows, when a sharp $ is plated before any note that it 
raises it in pitch a minor-semitone. 



r , 



\ 
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6th 




7th 



e 




>* 



There is another peculiarity that characl: 



the 



minor 



mode, which 



that th 



xth and seventh of its ascending 



scale are each a semitone higher than the descending 




e 




We have chosen th 



e 



key 



o 




A for this mode, it bei 




the 



nearest allied to the natural key of C in the major mode 



which wi 




e 



the b 



learly proved 




g 



f th 



table of relative key 



By sounding A, C 




d part of this introduction. 
E, at one and the same time 



will hear the wailing effect of the common chord 
to A with ; 

but if you 



minor third, which 



th 



written 





C for th 



bass, it then becom 



a chord of a sixth accompanied with a major third; 

and if you place E for the bass, the chord is 
a fourth and sixth (b). 




then 



(a) The cliff is placed in this position 




„ .... ..... „ pucea ■„ ,n,s pcmon, £ a. the end of the Iine> t0 ^ ^ curious 



Oil LiKV M4UVJ 

OI^DS JofBUI 3ip 3ACIJ noX <S3}OU JO 3AB,DO 
«lp JO »ip 3ip } C JJip 3I q 3i4 D^puE 



exhib 
s-Xuav ipoq 






e 




e 




*pU3 3UO }tf 

jOIpsjuqstp 
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As many compositions were produced by the elder masters 
before the discovery of discord, we shall finish this lesson with 
a few examples that consist of concords only; but the beginner 
should 




be made acquainted with two of the different 
motions that are used in harmony, they are distinguished by 

imilar Motion (when the parts move in 

the Contrary, when one part 



the 



names 




th 



e 




the same direction), and 

ascends while the other descends. Bishop Lowth judiciously 
observes, " that the plain way of giving information is to lay 
down rules, and illustrate them by example ; but, beside 
shewing what is right, the matter may be further explained 
by pointing out what is wrong." We will therefore begin 
vith 



v 



an 



EXAMPLE of FAULTS. 





Nature and art have furnished musicians with feelings and 
principles, by which they reject and condemn the use of 



eighths and fifths in a similar motion ; yet I once tried an 
experiment upon a person, who had a voice and ear to sing a 
ballad very agreeably, to an unison accompaniment, by desiring 
him to listen attentively to the effect of the above forbidden 

was much astonished to find him pleased 



progression, an 




with 



but he afterward 



ltivated music so as to g 



tolerable knowledge of harmony, and whenever his ears were 
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shocked with similar disallowances, he quoted this phrase to 
shew his improvement. 

« We cannot but now smile to think of these poor and foolish pleasures of 



our childhood (a)." 



Yet the above three chords may be so arranged as to produc 
correct harmony. 



e 




Which pleads powerfully in favour 




for besides the 



the contrary motion 



(b) fifths, between the extreme 



parts (c) in the example of faults, the skips are very 



and 



th 



order of nature 



progression, is 

which lies nex 



to g 



from the 



hould govern, which 




ace one is then 



? 



in all 
to that 




The three natural common chord 



in the minor mode 



produce the like imperfections if they succeed each oth 



this manner 



What 



Pope. 



tJ B 1 ^" two fifths 8u Ccced each other immediateI In th direction, professors arc 

not thought to speak with an affected term when they call them consecutives Pr ° tCSS ° rS "* 



(c) Notes, at 
the utmoft dis- 
tance from each 
other, are called 

Extreme Parts, 





and those which 
placed in any degree 
between the extremes, 
are called Intermedi- 
ate Parts. 
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IMPERFECTIONS 




but, the imperfections are easily rectified, by making one 



part 



continue on 



the 



same 



deg 




, whilst the other ascends 



or descends (a). 



Oblique Motion. 



The Similar and Contrary Motion 





The sixth, which, is derived from the com 



mon chord of C 



pposed to be the most 




pleasing in this position, 

I have seen it used in the following manner, but I would 



not advise any person to make it a model of imitation : 



Errors. 



This arrangement of the same Notes is 

preferable. 





because the*law positively says 



> 




shall not use consecutive 



octaves between the lowest and the highest parts 



hall 



(a) Technically called the Oblique Motion 



' . - \ ■ 
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you proceed from an imperfect to a perfect concord 



in 



the similar motion (a) 



and the above example of errors 



.nsgresses in both these particulars (b), 
Similar mistakes in the treatment o 




derived from the minor common chord of A 



the sixth, which 



A wrong progression of eighths in different 

parts of the chord. 




The Mistakes rectified by 
the Oblique Motion. 




The sharp seventh in every scale is called the leading note of 

+ V%(2> Lr orr^ nnJ ^ « £~1 ^1 •.111- m 



the key 



> 



and 



A with a minor third 

maj or third ; 



G sharp is the leading note to th 



e 



key of 



, as well as the key of A with a 
the chord of the sixth, to G sharp, leads us very 
naturally to and from the common chord of A with a minor 
third. 



This chord of the sixth is derived from the common 

chord of E with a major third. 




By placing the minor scale above the major scale, you will 



have a succession of sixth 



concords 



(b) However, we find a breach of the att I JZ °T "* ^^ 

as will be shewn hereafter, for let your rules b?lt L f 7' "!, Ac pUrCSt claSsic authors * 
will soar beyond them. Y e ever so useful and extensive, men of genius 



It is likewise called the Sensible Note. 



D 
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and if you descend regularly, at the same time^ from E to 
its octave, you will have an intermediate part ; see the dots 
between the two scales. 

The above series of sixes may be carried to the major, or 



minor 




ey 



> 



that 



we are 



at present treating of, by 



the 



following small additions 






in cadence is a great relief to the ear, which, 



A variety 
is apt to get cloyed, with a repetition of the same chords 



> 



and the two bars, at A and B, are cadences which are much 
used by the beft masters to terminate musical phrases. 

Extraordinary geniusses will always discover what is difficult 
and what is impossible, for here follows a stream of harmony 





of 



sixes 



produced by a 

delighted the attentive ear. 



3 



in four parts 



3 



that has often 



■*■ T 



I . v ■* 



■* ,■'.»"•• 
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Violino Primo 



Violino Se- 
condo 



Viola (a) 



Violoncello 




The notes of the first and second violin parts, in the above 



example, are at too great a distance to come under the fing 



on 



play 




eyed instruments 



yet th 



piano fort 



er 



j 



may form some little id 



hart 



g 




third 



s 



b 



the bass with the left hand 



the effect by playin 




composers 



) 




I hope the slight 



foregoing pages will prevent his playing the dots f 



(which are the 
ading of the 




mean to perplex Aem^ith the seven Z & i? f ear, y> t, | c !' ™«. P"h»ps, conclude .hit I 
entp.c, nUtnan foUr d*^**^ £ ^"^S^ £. £ 

c P ." r* n «-J lino /C ~ 4-"U«. a. S~-t i« nr* _ TTtt- JL11 * * 



second line, 

upon the fourth line ; 



the two C cliff's put upon the third 



and fourth lines, ff and the F cliff 



_ and these are absolutely necessary on account of the 

in the treble and bass cliffs only. S ' gnrat man ^ of the « am P^s will 



different 



who 
be ir 



arc 



1 2 INTRODUCTION 

Having explained the two common chords and their 
derivatives, which consist of concords only, I come now to 
that part of harmony called Discord, sounds not of themselves 
pleasing, but necessary to be mixed with others. 



" How doth music amaze us, when of discords she maketh the sweetest 



harmony. 



>> 



We shall begin with that discord which is the most like a 
concord, the most generally used and the most easy to 



comprehend ; which is the minor seventh, and is written in 
its simple form thus ; 





its full accompaniment consists of four real parts 



> 




and either of these four different sounds may be at the top, 



bottom, or middle of the chord ; 





but, into whatever position these notes may be transposed, G 
is the fundamental note, B is the major third, D a perfect 



fifth, and F a minor seventh ; figured thus : 




but if you substitute B for the bass note, it then becomes 



(a) Which is only adding a minor third above the common chord of G. 



***. 
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by the inversion (a),, a chord consisting of a 



minor 



third, 



imperfect (flat, or false,) fifth, and a minor sixth; 



Figured thus : 



and by making D the bass, you will have the chord 





o 




the 



minor third, perfect fourth, and major sixth ; 



Figured thus 



and when you use F for the bass, it then 




hanged 



chord consisting of a major second, sharp fourth 
and major sixth (b); 




Figured thus : 



4 




e 




Hence it appears evident that the three last mentioned chord* 

very properly termed 



are the ofF* 



pring o 




the firft 



and 



the derivatives of the minor seventh, (accompanied by a maj 
third and perfect fifth). 

Before we proceed to the other sevenths we shall give a few 
examples, to amuse the student, as we did with the concords. 
The modern elegant Italian masters have produced, and do 

)ut the 



daily prod 



de 



uce, many charming compositions without 
f any other discord than this minor seventh and 
when judiciously blended with concords ; and 



a 



British poet say 



" We have good Musick and Musicians here, 
" If not the best, as good as any where." 

(a) Inversion is the technical term for changing the position of the chord. 

(b) borne people call these last three chords by the names of the Syncopated fifth, the 
Syncopated third, and the Syncopated second. 



E 
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therefore, the liberal student will not be displeased, to find a 
few English strains among the examples. 

GLEE FOR FOUR VOICES. 



Moderate, and ivltA Expression 



Firft Treble 




By 



mu- sic, by mu- sic, minds an e- qiial tern- per know, Nor 



Second Treble 





CountcrTenor 



Bass 





By 



mu- sio, by mu- sic, minds an e- qual tern- per know, Nor 




By 



mu- sic, by mu- sic, minds an e- qual tern- per know, Nor 




By 



mu- sic, by mu- sic, minds an e- qual tern- per know, Nor 




(a) 




^ 4j4% $ =^ 




swell too high, nor 



sink too 



low. "War- riors she fires with a- ni- mat- ed 




swell too high, nor 



sink too 



low. War- riors she fires with a- ni- mat- ed 



*9* 





swell too high, nor sink too 



low. 




sw 



ell 



too high, nor 



sink too low. War- riors she fires with a- ni- mat- ed 



(a) The geometrical Rhombus 




often occurs in modern composi- 



tions, and signifies that the notes are to be increased and decreased in quantity of tone as the 
figure is in size. It is not introduced here for the sake of a musical pun; as the passage, to 

which it is annexed, is rendered more effective by this manner of performance (with or 
without words). 
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tcnute 




sounds^ Pours balm in- to the 



bleed- i 





ing 



lo 



vers wounds 



m^zs 



sounds, Pours balm in- to the 




bleed- 



\ •- s wounds 




Pours balm in- to the 



bleed- 



ing 



lo- 



ver's wounds. 




sounds, Pours balm in- to the 



bleed- i 



ing 



lo 



ver's wounds. 



Alth 



ough musical leg 



have 



blished a law that 



wi 



\y( A ) 



permit perfect fifths to follow each other diatonical- 
>r by skips (b) ; yet they allow an imperfect fifth to 
follow a perfect in descending, provided the highest note 

falls and the lowest one rises afterwards. Example, ^p^jj-g 




See likewise the first bar of th 



p 



above glee ; 





but whoever, in thei 



^^m 



eir compositions, descends with both the 



wh 



1 




the imperfect fiftl 



th 



us 



? 




smuggles a defect into harmony. It is likewise a prohibition 
to rise with both the notes which give the imperfect fifth, 



thus : 





d 




Wron 




e 



g 



Right 




The falling, with the extreme 



(a) Prohibited perfect fifths which move diatonically 



(b) Prohibited perfect fifths which move by skips 
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parts, from an imperfect chord to a perfect, is sometimes a 



venial fault, but it is rendered objectionable here, 




by the descent of the second treble and bass at the same 



from an octave to a fifth ; i -e- these last im 




perfections are in the sixth bar of the said glee. 

The inquisitive reader may be anxious to know the reason 
why the four parts are not continued throughout the whole 



of so short a glee ; but some passages are much better 




calculated for two and three voices, or instruments, than for 
four ; besides, the harmony of a musical composition, as well 
as the harmony of a picture, is rendered more effective 
light and shade. The commencement of the four parts, 
after the silence of the counter tenor, has been considered by 
many as a beauty ; yet it offends against the law we have 
already laid down. An experienced harmonist would have 
accompanied the above melody with a much greater variety 



of chords ; but in this part of the work we cannot be too 
simple, as the patterns of artful excellence will be much 
better placed towards the end of the book. 
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Having copied others, by asserting that the minor mode 
is more the production of art than nature, it will appear 



ge and contradictory to 



national melodie 



readers when they find the 



> 



which are cited in this work 



frequently in the plaintive minor th 



are more 



and here follow; 



the animating maj 



accomplished Russian sing, as we 



one that I have frequently heard 



an 




more desirou 



to 




than astonish 



together, who was 

To those who are 
fond of an artful variety it will appear very monotonous, and 

they will not easily 




th 



Id render it effect 



any circumstances or talent 



ve ; but the natives of every country 
have a characteristic manner of singing their melodies^ which 
is difficult to describe upon paper. 



A RUSSIAN AIR 




Ma 



tush- ka ha love me, 



Vone two three 





time he si 



sing to me ; 



I 



love Dus- chin- ka, she love 



me 




* 
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Second Stanza, 



With the hass that was vamped to it at Rosa (a) 




I love Ma-tush- ka yet he cross de main, Vone two three 





gale my heart gave pain, Why did Ma* 



tush- ka. cross de main. 




(a) I have met with a person (even in Italy) who would undertake to vamp a bass to any 

Russian air, he played, (to the best of my recollection), the 



composition ; 



this 



inharmonious jargon that is put to the secc 
the ear, that I doubt not but my youngest 



:mn 



sons nlaved the melody, and an arpeggio accompaniment, witli 



mandoline, and a calascione. 

Their incorrect manner of performing this air, has furnished us with an example to pre- 



use 



piece of music, which the impatient reader may immediately turn 
beauties. 



(b) Annotations to the Second Stanza. 



The 



is one of the most unpardonable faults that a harmonist can commit •, although the second bar 
is the best harmony of the whole, yet it contains two trifling errors, viz- the falling from a 



two 



consists of such a succession of major thirds, as never disfigure a good composition ; and the 
group of fifths and octaves, in the fourth and sixth bars, exhibit two pictures of disharmony 
that never will be copied by a man of genius. 



* «u 



* \ 



I I J 
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Third S t a n z. a. 



FOR FOUR VOICFS. 



»* 




O! grant Matuschka quick and safe return, 





Vone two three month my heart make mourn. 



O! grant Matuschka quick and safe return, 



3 sag= 




Vone two three month my heart make mourn. 




O! grant Matuschka quick and safe return, 






Vone two three month my heart make mourn. 




O! grant Matuschka quick and safe return, 



Vone two three month qiy heart make mourn . 




Vone two three month my heart make mourn. O! grantMa-tusch-ka safe 



re-turn. 





mmm=i 



i 




Vone two three month my heart make mourn. O! grant Ma-tusch-ka sale 



re- turn. 




Vone two three month my heart make mourn. O! ?rant Ma-tusch-ka safe 



re-turn. 




Vone. two three month my heart make mourn. O! grant Ma-tuach-ka safe 



re-torn. (a) 



a 



(a) Explication of the Third Stanza. 

Many things are needful for explication and many for application, 



occasions. 



The last chord of the second bar, and first chord of the third bar, 



unto particular 
Hooker. 



the second treble and bass, 




move in octaves with 



which is but a trifling offence against musical 
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Young lad 



sometimes partial to national melodies 



9 



and although the above is inserted here as an example to 



prevent the use of 



nwarrantabl 



fifth 



s 



and 



ght 



yet 



it 



may be 



as a ballad, with a voice of 



small compass, to 



the following accompaniment for the piano forte, which 
nothing more than the chords in the first stanza put into 
little fashionable motion. 




I loveMatushka tushka he love me, 



Vone two tre time he sing to 



me 




laws, as there is a double bar between them, which always denotes a repose ; and in the third 
bar one common chord succeeds another diatonically, but then it is in_the contrary motion, 



which was a favourite progression with old harmonists j 



bar we have placed F where we used A in the other stanzas. 




and in the sixth 




This substitu- 





tion of F for A, is called an Interrupted Cadence. In the same bar, and in the annotations 



to the second stanza, we have introduced the fourth accompanied by a fifth, 




which is a discord that will often be used in the succeeding examples, but which we ought 
aot to give rules for here. 
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The above piano 




correct 




the 



Drte accompaniment would be more 
cented notes in the second part were less 
crowded with bare fourths ; but they are so transitory, that 
the ear has hardly time to be offended with this trifling de 

feet ; yet, if you sing or play these fourths, 





in 




ow time, upon instruments which are capable of sus- 
taining the notes, the effect will be as offensive to a nice 
musical ear as consecutive fifths. 



The last lesson ended with the interval of the 
seventh, filled up by a major third and perfect fifth, and 
will begin this with the same seventh, 

f 

but filled up with a minor third and perfect fifth, 



minor 




which is a chord les 



s 



greeabl 







the ear than the former 



more restricted in practice, but not less essential to a regular 
stream of harmony ; and in order to adhere to our promised 
simplicity as much as possible, we will select those notes 

require no accidentals (a) to exhibit 



from the scale wh 




(a) Accidentals are the sharps, flats, and naturals, that occur in a composition which are 
not marked immediately after the cliff. They are likewise called intermediate sharps, &c. 



G 
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it. viz. 




and if we operate upon this chord as we 



did upon the other seventh, and place F for the lowest 



th 



us 



3 



chord 
sixth. 




a 



g 



o 




Th 



it. then becomes, by the inversion, 

a major third, perfect fifth, and major 
)re inversions of this chord, which we 



halJ speak of hereafter ; for if the readers have been 




the lesson 



already as many chord 



fficiently explanatory, they will know 



as are 



necessary to accompany the 



the natural key of C ; we will, therefore, finish thi 



lesson by using the diatoni 
accompaniment above it. 

The general method of 
major mode of C. 



scale as a bass, and exhibit the 



accompanying the scale in the 



ASCENDING 




DESCENDING. 
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The harmony a little inverted, so as to produce a varied 
and pleasing effect, by chords in both lines. 





In the chords marked with asterisk 



two 



be 



tween the highest and the second parts, which is a procedure 



g 



the 



of theory 



but 



of the 



most 



fie musicians of the 



effi 




has been delighted with the 



I am afraid that whoever condemns it is a little 



over 



nice, for I 



with g 




et to the excellent harmonist who 
transgression as obeying the call of nature : 



propriety apply Dryden's forcibl 



iders the above 



i< 



thou 



<f 



<< 



Li 



Know'st with an equal hand to hold the scale >, 
See'st where the reasons pinch, and where they fail ; 
And where exceptions o'er the general rule prevail." 
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Another method of accompanying the scale with common 

chords only : 





In the foregoing examples the smallest figure is placed at 



the bottom and the largest at the top (which is the general 
method of marking thorough bass); but some 



have 




servic 



eabl 



e 



composers 
young practitioners, by placing the 





ures according to the position of the chord. 



EXAMPLE. 





3 


7 


3 


4*- 6 


g 


8 


6 


6 


6 


a 3 


4 


5 


3 


3 


5 


6 6 


3 


3 



^TrfH 



(a) There are no figures marked to any of thofe notes, as it is a general rule to play a 
eommon chord to every bass note without a signature. 

(b) In the accompaniment of the scale, page 22, to this note, we preferred the octave to a 
double sixth, and by that means avoided the consecutive fifths which are visible here between 



written 



abilities, a faithful transcript is given, the objection stated, and a correction attempted for the 
consideration of die attentive reader. 
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The stroke which is added to the 4, and e in the last bar 
(although it does no harm) is superfluous ; because F and D, 
placed below B, in the natural key of C, give a sharp fourth 



and sixth, without any additional mark ; 




but it is absolutely necessary to add a dash to the six in the 
third bar, because F sharp, m the treble line, is not marked 




at the cliff Egg consequently is there an accidental 




and all accidental sharps, flats, and natural 




ght 



be, signified in thorough bass 



\ 






, ~.A 



t * 




-.. \ 



i* 



I would strongly recommend the young student to beg 



his daily exercise by accompanying the scale : for 




practice of this alone, he may invent such a variety 
of measures, inversions, and arpeggios, that his pleasure every 
succeeding day will keep gradually rising to astonishment 
Gentlemen who perform upon instruments which are 

incapable of sounding all the notes of a chord at the same 
instant, may convert harmony into melody, by a method 



which, I hope, will prove as useful as it is novel. In the 

following, as well as in the succeeding examples, the 
regulating note, which bears the chord that the melody is 
drawn from, is figured with the thorough bass s 



g 



H 
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The intervals 5 : areP^ 



t T^ 




> VI. r> 




sounds of 




c 



hord 



are 




frorii* Vhat note, and' the 
one after the other. 



r > 









*.-. 



EXAMPLES 



The- common chord to C and 



derivatives reduced to 




o 




8 




8 

t 

6 





~ Primitive, 



First Derivative 



Second Derivative 



The common chord of A, with a minor third, and its 



derivatives in a similar manner 




8 
6 




_ I - * -~ i 



Primitive. 



First Derivative. 



t * 



Second Derivative 



The chord of the minor seventh to G, accompanied by a 

major third and perfect fifth, with its three derivatives : 




6 






Primitive. 



First Derivative. 



Second Derivative. 



Third Derivative 



Th 



minor 



seventh to D, with a minor third and perfect 



fifth 



7 

5 
3 



6 

5 

3 



6 

4 
3 





Primitive. 



First Derivative. 




Second Derivative. 




Third Derivative, 
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The chords, which accompany the scale 



) 



taken 



in a 



melodious manner, for the use of those who do not cultivate 



j 



keyed instruments 



(a) 



8 

5 

3 



6 

4 
3 



8 
6 



3 



6 

5 

3 







There are many persons wh 



can 



g one part 



d play 



another with the violin at one and the same time, and for 



that useful practice 

different measures a 



various accompaniments to the scale, in 
d keys, will be given in the other parts of 



this work ; but here we will confine ourselves 



the key of C 



lJ A i! ;fl WC Pr ° Ceed r Urd ? er the si S naturcs of thorough bass will be very much abridged ; 
It for r.." 6068531 /; f ° r thC y ° Un S musical Student ' *« see the chord completely figured! a 

he stuitXTMS * ng 7&i° SeC ManU i Cript a ? d M — ipts written'at length, befor 
ne is taught that Mb. and MSS. are contraftions of the same. 

(b) A stroke, or dash, added to a figure, raises that figure, in pitch, a minor semitone. 
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r 



3 



3 






la 



6 



r i H 

si do 






Our chords have hithe 



been formed with the notes of 



the scales in the natural keys of C and A, within the compass 
an octave, but we shall now soar a degree beyond it, and 




exhibit that discord called the ninth (a), which in its most 



simple form is written thus, 




o 



and in four parts 



th 



us 



=£ 




o 



> 




it mi) 



be 




It is seldom used without preparation, and 



olved (b). Correlii prepared the ninth with 



(a) The importance of which is fully proved by an observation which one of the greatest 
musicians, that ever existed, made to a young man, who had taken frequent opportunities to 
render him little services, in hopes of being recompensed by a few lessons of composition ; 
and was bold enough to ask this admirable master to instruct him how to set parts to some 
melodies that he had invented ; but our voluminous composer's time was so fully, and so 
nobly employed, that he had only leisure to teach him by advice in these words : " Take 
Correlli's scores, and study them until you fully comprehend every treatment he has given to 
the ninth ; and then, if you have genius, you may begin to compose." 

(b) When the note which makes the discord is in any part of the preceding chord, it is 
called a discord prepared ; and when it ascends or descends a tone or a semitone to. the 
succeeding chord, it is called a discord resolved. 
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third 




or with a fifth 




But, when 



ever any of his pupils prepared it by an eighth, he used to 
cry out cattivO) which is the Italian word for Bad. 




When a single nine is marked to a composition in four parts, 



it is accompanied by a third and a fifth, 




The ninth is very often accompanied by a fourth and fifth, 
but then it is marked with a double row of figures, 



thus 



* 




In three parts the fifth is omitted. 




It is a very easy practice to add ninths to thirds, which 
move in this manner. 




By setting the under notes of the above an octave lower 
for the bass, we may add the ninths in the middle part. 




j 
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and by adding two parts above these thirds, we shall have the 

J 

ninths in the upper part. 





EXAMPLE. 




The following Ariettina suppl 
ninths in the second part. 



with an exam 



r 




Horn 



^^m 



Second time an octave lower. 



\ 



I 





of 




The same Ariettina in the minor mode. 




(a) This skip of a sixth, with both parts in a similar motion, followed by two major thirds 
and an octave, should rather be avoided than imitated. 
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These next examples are terminations of two well known 



instrumental 



compositions, in 



each of which the ninth is 



Jegantly accompanied with a third and fifth 




6 



9 



6 



(A) i 





5 



I have but given a short sketch of the ninth here, as it 

will be fully exemplified, with its various accompaniments, 
preparations, and resolutions, in the succeeding rotation of 



chords, which are so methodically arranged, that diffident 



composers 



? 



and young performers of thorough bass, may 



compare 



their 



wi 



th th 



mu 



ical 



and 



to the particular chords, which their genius has inspired 



them to use, as expeditiously as they refer to a dictionary for 
the authority of a word. 



forte. 



(a) This passage may be useful to those who are ambitious to reach a tenth on the piano- 






PRELIMINARY ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE 



SECOND PART. 





WHOEVER reads thus far with more patience than 
memory, should skim over the first part once more before 
e proceeds to the second, as it is a key to the following 
harmonical miscellany, which contains extracts from the 
compositions of thofe who should have written more, those 
who should have written less, and those who should not have 
written at all^Jhe critic will perhaps include me in the 
latter number ; but L'Estrange says, " It is every man's duty 
to Wxmr in his calling, and not to despond for any miscar- 
riage or disappointment that were not in his power to 
prevent." 

Compositions are frequently overrated and undervalued by 
prejudice, therefore it appeared to me to be the most liberal plan, 
to let every musical illustrative example recommend itself by 
its own intrinsic merit, and not bv the name of its author. 



Beauties are often found in strains which are seldom heard, 
and many of the most popular compositions are not entirely 
free from defects ; but, I should have betrayed a malignant 
mind, if I had made my selection to exalt a friend, to depress 
an enemy, or to diminish the happiness of any contented 

K 
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family by an attempt to injure its supporter in his professional 



practice 



<c 



Without a name, reprove and warn 

Here none are hurt, and all mav Ips 



That 




y 



wh 



1C 




has been too much cultivated, will b 



more delighted with the chrom 



pages 



> 



than the diatonic 



but 



part of the succeeding 




hop 



th 



no 



gument ( 



phistical 



or 



nishing musical difficulty will either 



confound the understanding, or vitiate the ear of Nature's 
musician, so, as to allure him from captivating simplicity, for 



I here subjoin a divine composition 



exampl 



that a few simple notes, properly put together 
expressing the utmost sublimity. 



5 



to prove 
pable of 




(a) If the passions of the mind be strong, they easily sophisticate the understanding, they 
make it apt to believe upon every flender warrant, and to imagine infallible truth, where 
scarce ony probable shew appeareth. HooKf.K- 
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lone, a- lone in thee we trust, 



in thee O Lord, 



lone, a- lone in thee we tfnst, in thee O Lord, 




E 



lone, a- lone in thee we trust, 



in thee O Lord, 




P 



a* lone in thee we trust, in thee O Lord, 



in thee O 




in thee O 




in thee O 




in thee O 




Kit or nt I 




Lord, O Lord we trust a- lone in thee. 




e 



Lord, O Lord we trust a- lone in thee. 




feiiitep 




e 



Lord, O Lord we trust a- lone in thee. 
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Another instance of simplicity and sublimity. 



Larg? 





A N 



INTRODUCTION 



TO 



HARMONY 



PART THE SECOND. 




« Now shall the keys their bold mutations ring, 



chromatics 



>» 




A. SCALE of intervals which will occur in the succeeding 



pages 




S*m 



tr 





The last b 



of 



every regular composition is called 
key note, which, in full harmony, ought to be accom- 



the 

panied with its common chord. If the third b 
called a sharp key, and a flat key when th 
The composer may 



maj 



th 



lr 




minor 



P 



h 



th 




or a 




several subordinate keys 
movement ; but he must be careful 



make such mutations as will admit o[ 
principal key. 



return to the 



Those 



which are marked with asterisks, are chosen 



by the best composers for principal keys; and harmon 



L 
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have courage and skill to attack and conquer difficulties, 
frequently, introduce the others in the^r modulations. 

We observed, in page 2, that it would perplex the be- 
ginner to explain the difference between a major and a minor 
semitone there {a), but it is absolutely necessary to acquaint 
the improving and persevering student with it here y lest he 



should, for want of such information, write D sharp for E 

flat, and, vice versd, E flat for D sharp, a mistake that is often 
made, and probably originates from both notes being sounded 



with the same key*; but D sharp is only a minor semitone, 



whereas E flat is a major semitone above D natural : 



Example, 






and upon instruments 



that are capable of a perfect intonation, the difference between 



them i& very distinguishable, which proves the necessity for 
the composer (as well as transposer) to be correct in this part 
of musical orthography (c). 

(a.) An advocate for correctness is of opinion, that it is a solecism to call any interval a 

major or minor semitone •, but custom has so long sanctioned it, that prejudice would not be 
easily prevailed upon to substitute a better name j therefore I have not yielded to the entreaties 



of my friend, who asserts that we may with equal propriety call a dotted semiquaver a major 



semiquaver 



* Key in this place is a term for thofe smgJl pieces of ivory, ebony, or box, in organs, 
harpsichords, and piano-fortes, which performers strike with their fingers. 

(b) This example will serve as a model to regulate F sharp, G flat, G sharp, A flat, C 
sharp, D flat, A sharp, B flat, and all other major and minor semitones. 

(c) I have heard it with more passion than reason asserted, that none but overwise critics 
contended for these nice distinctions, and by a person who gave the harsh title of ignorant 
blockhead to one of his correspondents for writing deference for difference ; but as he is an 
improving infant in the musical art, and endeavouring to become a logician, I doubt not but 
cool reflection and ripened judgment will teach him that it is not shameful (but meritorious) 
to renounce an error, and that he will hereafter condemn the wrong way of writing the 
following passage as much as he does the false spelling alluded to \ 



Wrong 




yet, as we before observed, these notes are played with the same keys on the piano-forte 
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The ; following table of interval s, filled up with diatonic and 



chroniatic semitones 
prove distances* 



y 



may 




be of some service to 





#c 



Perfect 4th, 



Sharp 4th, or Triton. 



Wfr^ 




5 



6 



7 




am 





© 



#e 



Flat 5th. 



Perfect 5th. 





§3= 



Extreme fharp ^th. 



Minor 6th. 



Major 6th 




trEi^ffr, 



7 



8 



9 



9 



i 







1. 



Extreme sharp 6th. 




**♦ 



Extreme flat 7th. 




Minor 7th. 




Major 7th. 



P»M 



1 1 



10 



1 1 




^jj-frj-frj-^fc 




3 3 



In order to facilitate the' study of chords and cadences, and render the 
practice as pleasant as possible to performers, each chord in the Repertory 
is interwoven in a short musical phrase which terminates by a modern or an 
ancient cadence; and as the fourth, accompanied with a fifth, so often occurs 
in the latter, a partial exhibition of it will be more serviceable to the young 
student here than hereafter, particularly as the rules for the treatment of it 
in cadences (a) are so concise, so simple, and so general. 

(a) The last bass note but one in almost every good composition rise? a fourth or falls a 
fifth to the key, and is called the cadence note. 





10 





12 



10 
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These rules are, that the perfect' 




<*■"$ 



H *m*m* 



- *.J»*»V- 



is the clis 



*-* 



cord) must be prepared and resolved ; the fifth is also perfect, 
and generally remains stationary until the 





f < 



1 ** 



place ; immediately after which, the key note (with its corn 

- * m 

mon chord) succeeds. - ■ ■"' -"- 




•v-* 



It) a composition of four parts the eighth to the bass is generally added. 



No. VI. 



No. VIII. 




Notwithstanding the simplicity of this chord, (the three following instances are fufficient to 
shew that) inattentive composers may be led into error when the bass rises or falls a second* 



D 



E 



F 




(b) Both at, and after, the resolution of the fourth, die octave falls so naturally to the se- 
venth, and the -seventh afterwards to the third of the key (major or minor), that performers 
cannot refrain from ending a strain in this graceful manner, even when they have no such 
direction from the thorough bass signature. — See No. vi. and No. viii. 

(c) Many excellent anthems, motets, madrigals, and glees, in the minor mode, end with a 
major third ; therefore of such compositions the beginning ascertains the key (which is an 
exception to the general rule). An elegant musical historian remarks that this particularity 
originated in Picardy. 

*** At D the first and third parts move by fifths ; at E there are both fifths and eighths % 
\\S F the second part and bass move by octaves. It is also erroneously figured, as the first 6* 

6 



this 



" but bad is the best." 



3 



Paf Sages for different Instruments drawn 



**-*. 



Harmony of the 



Every Bar in the following Examples begins with that note which forms the progrefsion of the Scale; and 
the other notes in t!\e said bar, are all sounds of the Chord which is denoted by. the figures. .*. 



the Viol 
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For the Flute 



\. 



A more extensive example for the same Instrument, 



but as it may be .executed, upon' the .Violin, the bowing is marked 



y 
* 





For the Violoncello 
6 



6 



1 

in the minor mode of D; figured in R&lTlCaUs manner. 

o 




■■ c r 



*' ** 



"* 1 



ll .* 
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A Table 



of Common Ghords, with Major TliirdSf 



and their derivatives? in three positions. 



They are also 
called perfect 

TAccords to the 



first Baas- 



chords of the sixth 
to the 2- Bass; 



J * 



and aecoijdsoFth 
6^* 4t*P to the 
last Bass. 




It is likewise cufitomary to call the First a Fundamental 




and the other two, supposed Basses » 





This Table likewise exhibits- the number of Sharps and Flats th 
a:t"r the Cliff in every Key. 



placet! immediately 
-^ Chord is the english term, and Accord the foreign. 



» s * 



■»*& 






**■ 



The Common C^rfts and tliei£#erfy^ 



in every *&ccee<tf ng ;frar 



r: 






: tM*TTJ%$?,$? &€*% 



in 

m iff i 



young- Performers may oomrecerve puqiT^qn an 




p *rO 




progrefsion that 
practice of thisTable. 









I 

1" 







The second and "third "''chord s>: are derived From the first for last )in each bar 




raa, denotes the. common chord with a major 3 • 



and mi, ditto -with a minor third* 



- V 




mi. 




ma. 




mi • 




treble line 



Progression 1S perrorraea iipon 
till the four Bafs notes are plaved 



Instruments which ar 




&C. 



the Chord ought to he repent* H to eutli BnPi not* thus 



in the 
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A Tab le 



y v 



*V*i r'H rrf fri ?7,"tff /- »7;li//h >*| Tfi-fi -*•/.*<* v.f* ***d'J »,*,^r;^ 

of Minor, Sevenths, Accompanied, by Major Thirds and 



4 



•perfect Fifths , with their Derivatives in "the 



■ f 

V + 



* * 




IHany Authors call the four chords in each bar by the following names, I The sensible Accord,. 
II The chord of the imperfect fifth, III The chord of the small sixth, IV The chord of 



the sharp fourth Tor trito 




'* 



hiPP f J 



1 *•■■■ 





** 



-ie* 







s a. 2 # 5 



% 6 





The lust chord figured witha single 2 is frequently called the chord of the second/ out Rousseau and Rameau 



seem to make a useful distinction by calling it the triton when the *i , is sharp, and the 5econd,when the 




4* - is perfect, see the next paae. ^L. 



A Table of Minor Sevenths accompanied by Major 
Thirds and perfect Fifths in four Positions. 




. r 





"When this Table is performed upon Instruments which are incapable of 
sustaining the sounds in the treble line untill the fundamental Bafs and 
derivatives are played, the Chord ough* to be repeated to each note. 



t' 



thus 



its 



' '■ V 



s* ■-. 



J« ,.? -- 



**• »*« 
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ds 
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A Table of . Minor. Sevenths; accompanied by Minor 3. and perfect Fifths 

with their derivatives. 



■» a 



*. - 




The four chords in this table are called by the Following names I The accord of the ;s 
H The great sixth 111 The small sixth (minor) Tf The' second . 



nth 



'-«. 




A single 2 is a sufficient signature for the last, ba^s note here 
for the fourth being perfect it is, called the chord of the second 
^s we observed in the last page .) see -5^ 



* 



Minor sevenths 




^ ■ 



in four Positions 




i * 




parts of the ch 

of t }j t- bass, a 5 



notes in each bar bein£ all 



U) It may appear strange to some of our readers that the four bass 

W ord in th ' f tr-ble line 8 should he differently named and figured, but it ,. owm* to the motion 



Via n.oto.niii-v to count all distances from the lowest note. 



4>6 



Common Chord* to Bafs Note* 
which fall a fifth, and rise a fourth alternately. 

•N. B. The progrefsion is regular from either end . 




It is customary to write simple chords with dots, instead of semibreves or minims . 




- t • if: -*7 -' 



*=»■■■-♦ 



> 



Ditto to Bafs Note* whidi rise a. 



?>* i 



fifth,and 



4\S 




a 





A progression of minor jr*fc* Accompanied by £ and J alternately: The highest notes of ^,ic!i form a regular Descent of 
major * minor semitones except where the word Enharmonic is place d. The minor V th '1* *t the top and bottom of 

b 



the chord alternately • 





e changes aredisagreeable .vhere the chords that succeed each-other do not contain some 'sound wSh 




is Common to -both* 



Another Chromatic 

bar is accompanied 





bv 



in which the fir.^t note of everv 



erne sharp fourth and suc ceeded hv t he Chord of the imperfect fifth*. 



# 1 



>trrth 



Potf iaturas the highest ndte" of rne 







n r .extrSnely 





/ 



Table 



the relative 



Minor common ch 



practise 



n *.J«>»* 



olin, Flute &c.& 
a reg-ular succession 



Key 




Performers are 



m i nor 



second line of this Table 




*, 




unpleasant; The major and minor relatives are merely place 

# 



■ ^UtilpJ 




s order to shew that they have the same number 




o 



f 'f-irn-, 



nH H .f, marked at th* rlifT.nnd that the chords to their Key not-* contain two Sound* which ore common to hot h 



.» * ■ 



* * 



■ I 






REPERTORY 



OF 



CHORDS AND CADENCES, 



ARRANGED IN ARITHMETICAL ORDER, 



FROM 



THE UNISON TO THE THIRTEENTH. 




I HAVE lately met with an excellent littl 



treatise on 



harmony, the reading of which has given me both pleafure 



and 



form 



the title is dated 




contains many ex 
principles which wi 
other century. 



o 



ded d 



731, consequently 



b 



k 



contains 



be the basis of theory in 1 8 



an\ j 



The 



th 



ped 



or's biographers inform us that he becam 



a 



th 



abstruse part o 



latter 



th 



part 



o 




h 




and 




ly valued th 



science ; but, in the abovementioned 



work, he has condescended to explain his theory in such pi 



that I have preferred 



d 



gement 




pi 



for th 



e 



unison, 



my own 



M 



\ 
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Unison is a musical term for two, or divers, voices and in- 
struments, or those strings of one instrument that sound the 
same note in such a perfect manner that there is no difference 



in the pitch : its thorough bass signature is an unit. 



I * 



Examples of unisons which rriove to thirds, fifths, and sixths. 



* Example %-» 




Example 2, 



Example 3, 



Example 4. 



I 



5 



5 




The easiest method of playing unisons with the violin, tenor, or violoncello, is to sound one 
with the open string and the other with a iinger on the string which is tuned a fifth below it : 

l \ 



|4 4 4 



i 




^eH 



, ■ ,|444 

In solos there are many passages in which the unisons are performed one after the other 
(but still upon two strings), to signify which the notes are written in the following manner : 




Sometimes they are written thus, with the fingering marked : 

but unisons are so often mixt with other chords in the repertory, that more examples here 
would prove redundancies. 

* When both parts move, it is better to go from the unison to the third minor, than to go 
to the major. I- To the minor we may go either by oblique or by contrary motion 9 but to 
the major we must by oblique or by similar motion : the first is the best. 2. We must avoid 
a fifth after an unison by similar motion -, it is good in oblique motion -, and is allowed in 
contrary motion, one part moving a single degree. 3. From the unison we may go to the 
sixth minor by contrary motion. 4. It is not very good by the other motions, because of the 
lare;e leap. But it is forbid to go from the unison to the sixth major. 



W 



For this, as in two 

unisons, or two octaves, is but as the divifion of a large note into smaller. 

(a) These unisons lose much of their intended effect, if they are reiterated upon one string, 
as in overtures, orchestra accompaniments, &c. &c. 
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Any two notes sounded together, which are a tone or a major semitone distant from each 
other in acuteness and gravity, produce that discord called a second ; the lowest note is the 
discord, and may be prepared in any concord, and resolved in any but the eighth, conse- 
quently it must fall to the resolution. 




When this discord is introduced without preparation on the unaccented part of a bar, it is 
then called a transient second. 




^JdAM 



And if you remove these transient seconds to the accented part of the bar, the change 
of place begets a change of title, for in that situation they are denominated Appogiaturas (b); 
perhaps this distinction will be more clearly demonstrated by treating the above transient 
seconds as appogiaturas in a short example for the violin (as they lie so well for that instru- 
ment). 




Sopra 2 da ' Corda*. 




(a) In common time, where there are two equal parts, or notes ; in a bar, the first is accent- 
ed, and the second is unaccented j and when there are four parts, or notes, in a bar, the first 
and the third are accented, and the second and the fourth are unaccented. 



In triple time, where there are three parts, or notes*, in ;i bar, the first only of the three is 
accented, and the other two are unaccented. Some authors would have the third to be al^o 
accented •, but then, how can they prepare on an unaccented part a discord that is to be 
struck upon the accented part of the following bar. 

Although every book of instructions contains this article, and in nearly the same words, 
many expressive modern compositions have not been measured by this square and rule. 

(b) Appogiaturas are usually written in small characters, as may be seen further on, when 
they are more particularly explained. 

* Sopra 2 do - Corda, means that the passage is to be executed upon the second string. 
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This chord consists of four real parts (a), and retards the 4'or the 5. 



3 



EXAMPLES. 




*.* 



For the amusement and instruction of performers on the piano-forte, the 3 is introduced 



in ihc following divertisement. 



2 



No. J[. 




.A similar proge slon in ths key of G. 




'? 'i '; t>* C by 1 ^ in the b i*s. 



r* 



,^s 



<■ 
1 




tlat=p2 



fc~ 



3-1 

t 



r^ 




* ' A chord is said to have four real parts, when it contains four sounds without octaves 
•riisons ; a concord can only have 'three real parts. 

..' The figure 3, placed over three quavers, denotes that they are to be played in the time 
u:ie crochet, but it is more frequently omitted than marked* 





3 





5 1 




No, III. 



When the third is sharp it indicates the minor mode. 



Example of six quavers, played with a minum or two crotchets ; in which our chord is twice prepared in the 



No. IV. 



same manner, but differently resolved. 




<? 



No. V. Te>rJ;o di Bnlh. (c) 



-V short strain for the Oboe, the third bar of which is extracted from 3. 




(a) This character % denotes a passing shake, therefore the B and C to which it is affixed, (in the third bar of 



No. III.) arc to be performed thus : 




(b) As young practitioners may be a little surprised and perplexed on seeing two different manners of marking 



6 



the time of the fourth example. It may not be improper to observe that denotes the simple, and ® the compound 

4 & l 

common time, which are frequently played together. 

(c) Tempo di Ballo are Italian words which assist the figures ^p in marking the time of a dancing minuet 

N 
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3 




An example for the Violin, hi which the intervals of «h* flat seewrid* m?Jor Jd^. and perfect. 
fifth, are in the second bar. 



No. VL 





the 



major third, and extreme sharp fifth ; but at A the second is minor, the third major, and the fifth perfect. 




Although it has been observed that a single 5 or an 8 denotes a common chord, neither of them would be 
a sufficient signature to direct the thorough bass player at the afterisms ; becaufe the sharp third is an accidental 



thus 



588 

jfc 5 ; but the abridgment is preferable. 





I When the notes of a chord are taken one after the other (as in the above examples) they are called arpeg 
gios, which arpeggios may be reduced to the dry chords of thorough bafs, by » * I 
striking them together thus : ' 

&c 
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4 
1 




Either the fifth or the fourth must be prepared *, and it becomes the chord of the fifth and sixth at the reso- 



the 








i ml « ■iit—pt i 


5 


6 


5 


4 


5 


4 


n 




2 



This chord may be drawn into passages for different instruments in the following 

(a) For the piano-forte. 



maimer. 




For the violoncello 




/// the snond posit: on ( b ) 



5 
4 

2 



5 




A similar passage for the Violin 







(a) The notes of each chord may be inverted into various divisions, and genius will be the best director how 
to make the arrangement. The first four bars in ^ 

i&c. 



the treble of the example for the piano-forte would 



imitate the bafs to the remainder better thus : 

(b) "When 
in the second position. 




removed to the second fingers original place, it is said to be 



* The fourth is not prepared in any of the above examples, but these few notes will serve 

i 
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This chord consists of four real parts, fhree of which form a common chord above the bass, and as it occurs 
much oftner in both natural and artificial compositions than any of the precceding chords, we will exhibit several 
specimens of it, and begin with the major second, sharp fourth, and major sixth, it being the easiest to reduce, to 
practice, as it may be used with or without preparation ; but the bass being the discord, must resolve by 
descending to the next degree ; the sharp fourth generally ascends, but sometimes it remains stationary. 



No. I. 



EXAMPLES. 



+ Cs« spirito ma non tro/ifjo presto. ^ 




<rv*- ■ 




The major second, perfect fourth, and major sixth. 
The fourth in this chord may either ascend, descend, or remain in the same degree, but the bass must always 
descend. 



No. II. 




* When a dot is placed after a quaver rest, it is a substitute for a semiquaver rest'; when a double dot stands 
after a crotchet, that crotchet is to be sustained rhc length of tinve quavtrs and a semiquaver. See **" . ? 

(a) This is part of a strain wherein a great man has introduced a discord in the latter part of the bar, and re- 
solved it on the accented part of the next ; but at (n) the treatment of the same discord is conformable to the old 
rule. 

6 

Observe that the common chord which stands above bass notes figured 4, in No. I. lias a major third, but in 
No. II. the third is minor- 2 

I Witli spirit, but not too quid;. 





6 
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The minor second, perfect fourth, and minor sixth, are produced by adding a minor semitone below any 
common chord with a major third, which chord may be inverted, prepared) and resolved in the following manner. 




This discord, when properly introduced, seems to be in unison with the passion of sorrow 5 for it renders the 
following strain so uncommonly pathetic, that foreigners need not a translat s ion of the words, to inform them 
that the notes are the tones of a broken heart, and that the composer must have written them with his tears. 



ffmlim 



-i-.nr - » • ■—, 




I* 





6 

4 

o. 





By placing a note (a tone) below the imperfect common chord, a major second, perfect fourth, and minor 

lxth, are produced, which chord is frequently inverted, prepared, and resolved as in the following example. 




(a) I have heard it related, that when Handel's servant used to bring him his chocolate in a morning, he often 
stood with silent astonishment (until it was cold) to see his master's tears mixing with the ink, as he penned his 
divine notes j which are surely as much the pictures of a sublime mind as Milton's words. 

O 
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r 1 ' 



^«iTi 



It 



I- 



The lowest 
below the im 

example. 



: note of the extreme sharp" second,- sharp fourth, and major sixth, is. a. tone grid 

perfect common chord, which chord is inverted and prepared hi two different mi 



a major; semitone 

manners in the next 



■>* 




The same chord differently prepared and resolved. 




6 



The following plates, contain many specimens of the 4, variously mixed with other chords ; on the first of 



2 



which is a short prelude for the piano-forte or harp, which may be made longer by attending to instructions on 
the plate. This is-succeeded by some fragments, which might appear monotonous, were they not so enriched 
by their harmonious progressions. If any performers play the whole page regularly through, they -will find the 
transitions from one example to the other at the asterisms (**) unpleasant, from the chords not being relatives (a). 
On the second plate, page 58, there is a sudden modulation from Aft with a minor third, to Ep, with a major 
third, which can only be useful to those who may casually strike the former chord, and have to begin a lesson, 
almost instantaneously, in the latter key. See O*. 

(a) Chords are called irrelative, when they do not contain some sound which is common to both : and F with 



1 



a minor third has no note which is in the chord of the sixth to B. Example, 




Nor have the common chords of A 



Ab 



Therefore they follow each other inharmoniously. 





For the Piano forte or Harp • 



tf 




o 



8 



*>* 



6 



In this Example the Discord is introduced. in the latter W (But it.rnay. he placed a t,the beginning 
part of the Bar contrary to the general rule. ^ c£ Ji^y this trifling alteration. 




In 

pa 



4<5 

this Fa^totale it is prepared and resolved c^^e^acc^^ 
t of the measure agreeable £o the precept. 



-*j* 

J^****-'^ , >!*■* - 



K»". . - 




'Unaccenjled-V^-^^-w --" v ^ : ''' ■ *>4 r •*"■'■ ■ %•'•■ -"■T r w - ---,- ; - 

* * ;''* . , ; • * . • -4---V - ? ;v- ;■ *-, * *.-,?' &M ■- - ■ -■ .- - -s&* ; , ; . ■ •>' - v - ■ . r- .. . . 

* • ■" "v •< • ' .,■•«-:*" ■ . i , --^" V.'V... ■•-. ' ■. ■" ■■•■■ ■w j *» ■ ■ ; - "' • * ■ "> »'. 
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3 
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m< ^ ' 



;***.■*-■_,*.*. 'VV 



^ph e . fo llb\vin^;"?su d d en rx-an si t ions 
are rather proofs of what may be 
done than what ought to be done. 
Froin A minor to Z flat majoK ^ 



u 



T*t * 



-v 



V 
1 



^ 
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From C, inni nor to D minor ^ 



The same Example a to 
higher, in pxtcli. 




•* *1 



The 




ra G major to F sharp mnjor, 




^1- 



>v ^ * 



The next Syncopations may be met within several : rr A different melqdr io r th 







Bafs 



Second. 




The upper paH varied alThc? the four first Burs of the Bafs are 



ctlyihe 



the ab 



n. 




Similar pafsapes in the minor 



od 




/ 



if-arl 



Any of the Examples may be transposed m the 
them eitlur to the minor or t).e ".^^ %*>%*$ 



same manner as tho.^f \\h< re tin 
h*' alterii!ri th<- tJji.fl.s. ,S*i**| 



usteri.sks art, and' the Cadence' 1 n 



•"« r * 



# 



i 



* 



t * ^ 
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fit 



The chor4^£themajor 




5,9 



1 ■ *» 



■ J* 



d 



i * 



V* -.-•-. 



minor > t 1 retards 




fv** 



1 Y i tf 



common chord with 



m aj or 3 t b y an app ogi atur 

J- ..■*■■■■'■■■■■.■■■■■* -V" .^^;-* ' '- t -■■* A . * ■ « . "I-'*-: i a -4. 



^ 



minor? 



t.* **- 



th 



J 



* * 



*. «* 



the common chord wi 
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r *t 
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: The following* is an 

¥ 

example ^Whereii 



d 



th: 



major 2 9- p erfect 4> 
minor 'W 1 are elegantly 




remains stationary, ; 

see A in the second bar 




At B the 74* is majorvhi 
isadhordthatfollo^vs for 



^■■" 



our next consideration 




An excellent German writer upon the subject of Thorou^i bass, calls £ § 3 or 2 all chords of the 
sharp seventh,and says "whenever the contracted signatureis less than% it occasions confusion •" But 
as many of his countrymen (as well as Frenchmen of celebrity) figure it with a single f I should b e inat 
tenti ve to my readers if I were not-to cite- a few of the first mentioned Authors precepts and exam- 1 - 
for the regulation of that chord which is produced by placing- the im 
common, chord to the 7 X . of the Key above the key nntp. 

When the 24 4.™ and 7 1 ? 1 are introduced 
upon a resting" bass, all the intervals may b 
freely struck and afterwards ascend -i ;j; 

j 

But when the bass moves, it is usual to prepare the upper parts 





The 4. xn maybe used without preparation -but 1 in both 
these last instances it falls to the resolution . 

Both the major and minor 6 .may be received in our 
chord with and without preparation,but they afterwards 





by which the common chord 



preserves its fullness : An 



marki 



of th 



here absolutely necessary 



The second 
examples the 

When the 5 1 } 1 in 
be in the preceeding 





may fill up our chord or may not as it shall bej 
6*? resolves into the 5™ while the 7 1 ] 1 and 4, 1 ! 1 



ur ch or (^ is t aken for th 
chord 5 ? 6 The last chord 



th 



the places when the 2^ is omitted, see 6 



mane p erfect by 



red: In one of the last 
suspended, see + above. 

ied; it may and it may no 




**■ 




4 

We must here ag-ain attend to the resolving- of the 7 1 ! 1 that we may notconfus< 
•position witlithe chord of the 4^ and 7*! 1 for the signature of both is the same 
rth. and fifth examples are sometimes marked with the 9 instead of the 2<* 



our 
The 




9 



I. 



eo 




■ * 



»■ v 



-'■A*- *«♦# ^ 



> W- J*'-***' . l^.V^Vf. 




the 



The above is by some piasters 
representative : p£ the el^f enthi .U 

upon a hais that continues on the same decree, b u t ^ifti i£ pr ^ pared when the hafs moves : those who prepare the 7:£ with 



-* * * 



the S^ftlilis, 

„.K .- . * ,'■ •4-- > ■*; 



'*-. 



*.i- 



v ■ •* 
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hove little . t im0nMn^JT^i^i^w musical M-awi or Ear*;:, j ,,l*he;4S- and 7- 



ascend to 



♦ ' -* 



•7 



H -' 



.- ib.—J- 



the resolution^ the fourth descends, and^the fifth remains stationary. 
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Andantino 
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Chord, of the TliirteentK 
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I ^ 



■thevl3— • in' this chord is figured 
hy a o which may he either 



*<?-; ~ i j SVUP^i 'PJ m^inor ^ 



Explanation how this Chord Harmonizes 



,i 



j.^ 



fblloiv;incV Example. 



.-th 



N» B« According to the ^^neral rule whenever the to ^ * is mentioned/ it -means- tier » thirteenth 



a 



ti 



* 



t * 



In the ^ are Freely u-9ed ^vithout preparation, "but all the Intervals resolve 

In the pi? bar it i^ resolved 



,iniftJ* a common chord upon the-same^afs note 

r _ . . - th 



# 



At the lO ^ x bar it is introduced in a 'similar* Wanner] /:b*ut the 6 - 1 is 



minor: 



into the chord of the eleventh./ 

In the 17 - bar the whole chord is prepared, and in the IS*? all the Intervals i '"except 'the G tl - because the bafs 



d 



th 



moves after the preparation . In the 22^ bar the' 8- retards the 7H 1 which is an effective Fashionable 



th 



Apogiatura; and in the last ; har ^tTie'^ -. phly- is prepared. 



• # '* 



; 1 ' 



* a 



r 



*f 



iifl 



X- 



Andante 




3 The notes in Staccato passages should fee performed as if 
there were rests between them , but where the word Legato is . 

affixed, they should £lide sweetly into each other . 
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The ;i ^accompanied p^fsnjJes in the above 



ample are merely introduced to render the chords more imprefsi^e 

^9 




The fitth in this Chord mist .he always perfect, the 4 




minor 



either may be doubled 



Fragments to shew How different M^ 




The Chord of the 2 



each 




?^ In which the Intervals of 

are: taken gofte :: after th^v^pl^e*^ ^;,^^ - :;. ... 



-* .*** 






*-* **+ r' 



»•# i* 



*v 



1* - ■ 



/«*• 



"* -4* W 



i-~ -. 



■/**■ 



~*< 



*>« *.<%*+ *^ t ".T* *#-^+ "t»+^# ^i"^ 



»L*-^ - J 






For. the Piano Forte, Harp or Harpsichord. 



■* * 




The resolution oF the 6 takes plac6 
at the obelisk^ &* 



-*-the second and fifth accompanied by a fourth is introduced here to /.hew that tin 
former is not prepared like the lotter but the v foth ntnvbe resolved i*to the 6 



1 

I 



4 I 



Horns. 




Oboes* 



Violins 



Bass, 



A similar progression cited from the works of a Composer whose Death was sincerely 
regretted by all elegant performers oiMh^Piatio TForte 



• » • * ' 



J f 



* 5 



1 4 



•ft ***"* ** * - 



-«" 



I . / 




*-t 









An mg-enious< Author ^^^ 

firm notes are as improper for soprano Voices^ as moving- and diminished notes are for 
Tenors :"But I have heard the followingDivisions so neatly articulated by a Tenor, and the 



folding* nbtf^^ 



Corni 



Violini 



Sopran J 



• *. ,— .. 



Ten ore 



™ ^ ^^^— r^ 



Bass j 



% * ■ 



* ' ■ 



* > 



rrt. v 




-*&' 



.*• 



*V 



Vvl^ 






'£*■ 






w 



>* 



-u- 



to 3 






4 



-vV.V 



5rJ $4 



rf* »'.. 




* « 



-i 



«^" "*y* + ** - ^^+r — »T* 



-*-- J 



V ■ I 



r. 



w 



*fi 






-A. ' 



Suc^r examples as tljiePahove may be sung by tHree Ladies.who byjchan^in^: thejJtines^aiv J 
ternately may not oiily^ac quire a facility of running- DivTsions-fbntair'efTecttve method' 
of swelling- and diminishing- long' notes . 
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The third I major or minor) is 'an agreeable concord, the former of which is more expressive of cheerfulness 
tl Z the la" e Xo minSuow eafh other better than two majors , but, in serious, as well as inoM^cj 
poshions; ' Ae be?ma"er S have preferred, a. succession of mixed thirds ; and surely the most mexpenenced har- 
monist will never write such a regular -gradation of major thirds as the following : 



4 \ * 




Tf *nv of our'readers should' have curiosity and patience enough to torture their ears by a performance of the 
If any ol ™ ™*^°^^Xwa b - *L* «,£r he. relieved from their painful sensations by these models, 



octave 
which have charmed millions 




We there- fore pray thee 



h^ thy set- vants whom thou hast redeemed with thy pre- cious blood. 



The aW and <hc folWng f^-^J^^SlSfS^^'^t^^!^^ 



a a „a SS& £ ^TeTa ™E«™ ^=^ „a^, a„U whid, tolhe honour of EngW, 

M <■**. V ■ 



was never equalled in any other country 




It is best to begin a regular ascent with a major third, and a descent with a minor 




Pm 








It is not recommended to end with the third above the key note in two part*. (a) : the unison is preferable, see (a) 



in the next example. 




Many of our ladies are so well taught, so ingenious, and so mmbie-nngereci, rnat c V c y ^ ',, ,7 and others 
torn to Lie top of the piano-forte, with a succession of thirds, in the tune of a psalm-singer * B, n v.- and others 
IrtTcubte the following divisions so neatly, that one would imagine the Italians had transplanted their vocal ex- 
ccllence into this kingdom. 



* 
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A division for two voices composed entirely of mixed thirds (a). 




thirds 



their 



MEOP one violin* and may be played by, Tyros, 
hautbois, or clarinets (b). 



imme- 





The underpart may be varied throughout in this manner. 



Da 1 Segno a I Fine, 




&C. 



The composers of solos for the violin frequently follow a third with a fourth in a regular ascent. 




Thirds that move by d :grces are often accompanied by thirds which move by skips. 



Example- 




i 



•* 




Voicii 



(a) The Italians, very judiciously, set their divisions to those syllables in which" tlie open vowel A is followed 



bv the consonant' R. 



(b) It is a general custom to write music for the clarinet in the keys of C and F, but the above strain is so 
extremely simple, that moderate performers will not find it difficult in the key of D. 

(c) Repeat from the sign • <# to the word Fine (~2\. 
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The above .chord' is generally called the smaU^sixtli and it is too frequently marked with 



those who figir 




* *< 



*i « 



« 



r 



w ach abridgement ^uglit to place a three under a fbiir thus 

iliat Vpe%es<$f it %ftefein thtf3& <U^^^^' ^ ^^^ mJ^liuk 6 1 ! 1 major.rives as much 

Compositions as the *7 - from which it is derived 




,th. 



iggiaiura to the last chord -which we exibited 



and it is frequently used by way of transition as in the first bar of the following- example: 

But when the 3$ or the lO*! 1 is at the top of the chord it is generally followed by the V Mhich 



i 



'— t 



h, seventh and ninth ought all to descend to the 
Andantino ~ EXAMPLE 



ixth 






— x 




This chord is generally followed by the chord of the seventh, therefore the sixth 

is the only interval which need be prepared. * ^ 

The following- short example will shew how easily the 6 may be changed into 4<. 



3 



3 




(°) 



The many different names which 



Authors have given to the same Intervals and chords must be Frequently 
re fore I shall prefer those which I consider to be the most simple and 



perplexing and useless to young students* the 

impressive for theXCXt, and subjoin the Synonyma, when it appears absolutely necessary in notes, 

(h) Every other species of this chord maybe met with by those who have patience to view the whole oFthe nc K v **w*^ - 

(c) Altho I have placed "^ before ^ here. Authors in gemeneral consider the ff T J l in the former chord as an 
appoglatura to the^.. 1 in the latter, and use only the figure seven with the accidental flat for rite thorough- 
bass signature thus \}*J . t } 1 i 

(A) IVIusicians in order to simplify the harmonic art call the 10. a 3. the former tein^ an octave 
to the latter* It is not customary to repeat a figure in marking thorough-bass, but to signify the con- 
tinuation of it by a stroke thus j? 2. ir i ? 

(B) The abridger may omit tiie 3* in figuring this chord and mark it thus S . 

(C) Observe the same notes (in the treble line) which produce the chord | when the bass note is the 
fifth of the Key, give the £ v.-hen the key note is the bass f see the Asterisms ^ 4k- 



— t» 



♦«* «- 



%*:\ 



m 




*'»* 



, I". The oitteficritei of naked fo^thFare^dlhockirii^Si 



N? 1 



the sixth 



V- 



Vl 



*\ 



».< 




th 



now pleasantly they sing- 

S ^en he and his companion 



*& 



f. 



|Mi join theni 



JRi 





■*. 



^ui^ Wompariied witlfthe^ 

ists of the last Centurv as it W u M „ w f ^Jf ""w^u-ed by th 



-i . . - ***** *iuni.) «& ui^ura. i 

that they are 



v~ — -m™ -~«m.**^ uoo-a i 

the 3™ followed by tlxe 8* 



iyin uniform 




i <*- 



Its^fTetrtiscfcmuch 



ntly introduced 



•> 



u I 



* ** 



V 






¥fW 



WS^^Sm^^^tj^s, 



ure .'j • 



Th 



* f 



cw two Discord, are often Solved into the 6*] 



prepared as 



in the following- beautiful Example 



upon a moving- bass 



(*) 



Th 



writers on particular arts sometimes use* fprmc ^(,1 i i 

in man,- parts -elodfe/,^^^^731^ " * * unaccomp ttn ied ^/^^ a^atle 
^; In counting distances in two parts it can make nodiff.„ u ^ 

lowest note. But in three and four p„{. it is of conrtderaL • I We - b ^ in ~ ith th * l»ijth«-t or 

second Sample* in this page, For nS 1 ,. a .„cL/«?« ^^V^^r' ^'^ J* ^T^ ^ !f «"* »"d 
»2 2 hut from the Bass bein^ added below, they fc.co-" a 1 ( r !?*" * XCe P ted ) ~"«* ^ are all in 

cates, And if the distances were counted from the hTJhes no Z o O T """P'"'-^* 3*,^ RepH . 

.- *.*.. ^Id.be a ,i xt h,wherea S Ml ^„ >£« ^^ ^/^U^ Xro ^ 



(<=) 




is c.ned^the fourth and sixth to J> thus ^ or thus 

in this case a resting bass note iFTK^t ~ u - i_ — ih=^. ^ 

--till the resolution of the d7 a cord takes place .T^l^T' "" ^ Wit,<in ) ^ «•«•'»-« or S p ace 

S, ° n t0 th " — = - (e^her hy decrees or s lZs\] a tVr'fed ' ' ^ B "" ^"^ - kM & P"«"«- 

*J ls teT "ied a moving bass see n o 5 . b 



ft 



It 



" ■ y -^*»icu a moving bass see n2. 

e- tiiat I have read on tKA^^.^i i. i ... . ^> 



o savs everv 



fr«-ati se ^that I have read on thorough bass, but if th* t 

n« 5 h r „.i. Instruction the effect would he T ff '""" '° ttCCOro P a ^ «»» ■«• to 

-«, to add another general rul V . ^ "^ '" "'^^ ° f ** lch lf ^ *"**« «•«•- 

a plin, bas^ note .-^.2^^?^ ^^f ^ ?T' ^ ^ % ' '° A "» ^ "F~ 

, Wntill the change is denoted by a new RdW< *t 

trorn the Stabat „. a ti-r where the lett^ ^- 7 * * , ^ ttTC st ' e the above ci tat ion 



St od . «d 



* 

f 




* * 



' ' ' V 



I 



kfi-fi ''t%n\ <iw.x 
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(says Rousseau) -is the most insipid 



The-chpird of the f ourth 
the perfect accord /however it is of great .use in harmonica! progressions and 




e 



A " W - " * 

fth 



My 



F- the ke^ 




note. 







terminations of musical Periods commonly called; 



t k^ 






th e f o ur th:;an d si xth 



t * 



e * 



iJ* 






>t* *H 






!■ » 1^4 



W^ 



d* ^ 



'ttT 



* ^ 



#;- 



* _- 



F% --#«« 



V*~ 



* J 



w - 



. Oy*. : 



v - .** 






iJ>\ 



■Wl 



* 






I.- 



< ^ 



■» * 



rv 



>V-*-u 



J ^ 






«**j 



•* 



Ih- -**t%^ 



>- 



■u 



■> 



'•The young thorough h&%& player 
arrange the chords in tms mann 
unwarrantable, £f}?f. octaves and fikips . . 



must be careful not to 



- ♦ 



-x 



*r« 



■ ** 



■.-.« 



» »- 



r» *« 



g^ 






*->*- 









•" 



* * 



r ->- v 



-The concord of the ^and-^h is bftett followed bv the discord of the ^and Z? . incadtn ees. 




Whenthechord of the! is followed by ;f, either the fourth, or seventh, or bo 



rh 'should 



be in-some -p&irt of the- chord ^hjchs.p re cedes it in order to soften U* harshness by preparation 

■, -_-'--•■ . ... ■ *l,i 7?V>*4H»a«*- . i KT^-^vkd ^?.FBl*red ., Both the 4 - and ,7 - 



r T he V- pre pared and resolved. 

1 



but not resolved. 



~!he Former KesoTvea. 



prepare?? a'bd resolved - 





V 



But when the chord of the J is followed by the |it is frequently 
used without preparation iii either of the 3 positions. 

The student will perceive by the. ab o ve. and th e following- 
examples thlit; thefourth^and seventh descend to thcresoluti 
and that they g^ehetally resolve-after each other » 





— *#••■■ 

There we some inaccuracies iiuliei^ 

educated^ ears^the worst k)f which ,are thesconsecutive 5 - at the asterisms 







e>s 



A . 



1 

T1 ^ ?f lOWin Z e **™ple is more simple and 



g-iVeri pleasure to 



uncultivated ears. 



correct than the two last and has 




th 



Thorough bass players 



e 




them 



wi 



strike 

bee 







mistake the chord 

the difference between 



-*»<_ - 



t \ 



ly perceived in these two short exam 



» ¥ 



> ^V 



r 



* ■ ■> 



» i 



.1 ** 



* ' * 



* V 








,tll 



The interval of the sharp fourtn is a minor semitone more than the perfect 4& and a 
major semitone less than the t)erfi>rt ^h -,, . . _.. . . p , ' C ~ ana a 

a dcirr^ nn^ ^ Perfect 5 . The natural resolution is that the bass must 

It is of £ 7 and . theU PP er P art rt-eowe, the parts thereby meeting in a minor sixth 



*> 



r 



fall 




EXAMPL 




lu-4. parts the 6. & 2^ 
a#e Tfaken with i* # 



4t 




A gre at Composer has used it in the following manner by 



ceive tliat 



h example tlie learn 




may 



resol utf 




(A) & (b) 




It rvt 



i 



otn practice and genius to introduce it correctly wiu> passing- notes andthe young- 

x US"' r ^ ^ Wm bC **«^**** -e so many of the accented 
xt example so foreign to the Harmony which is denoted by the f ig-ures . 




A Doctor of Music 

which he flourish 

traordinary manm 

The old masters avoids 



has used th 



th 



J^^^^^^.^^^^^&m&^ 






made of it encouraged me to h 



which I allude is more 




sung* 




s 



V 





© 




$ 
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The 



than the perfect fourth : it is the nearest division of the octave on keyed instruments, 



a major semitone more 



as feveii 



• * 



,<■'* 



!"- **' 



l\ 



>«* 



l*--" 



«t 



* X 



V * 



keys must.be struck to, sound the gradual ascent from F to B, by semitones ; 



m 



i-Tj 



r*u 



. * J 



: r 






and the ascent from B to F requires the fame;. 



J 



H' 





It 



^observed -in the last 



^j' 



page that the highest note of the sharp fourth risesj and the lowest falls to the resolution, till they meet in a 



sixth minor ; 




but in th 



perfect 



and the lowest rises .till they meet in a third major; 



and sixth. 





It is accompanied in four parts by a third 



One of the examples, in page 46, shews that the chords of the sharp fourth and the flat fifth (b) may fucceed 
each other in a chromatic defcent ; and they are fo often interwoven with other chords in the Repertory, that it 
would be only teazing my readers with repetition to exhibit more examples than the following here ; and thefe, 
are merely meant to prove that modern composers would not have written many effective passages if they had 
paid a strict obedience to that precept of ancient theorists, which fays fC You must not skip to an imperfect fifth 
in vocal melodies." 





e quest al ma o giusti 



nu- mi 



in suo de fe- sa 



The 



hills the groves 




No 



plea- sure 



there 



I'll 



sooth thee to 



re- 



pose 



The perfect 
fifth above B 
natural. 




#e 









e 



l?-e 



The perfect 
fifth below F 
natural. 



The most ignorant composers are generally the most illiberal critics, and hover over the works of successful 
cotemporaries with eagles' eyes, watching so attentively for their prey (consecutive fifths), that they are blind and 
deaf to the beauties of style and grandeur of design, which dignify an impassioned composition j yet such discou- 



nt fifth 



ru 



they imagine themselves qualified to be musical cpnsors 5 but I might as well usurp the name of a profound 
grammarian because I know the difference between there is and there are. Will any person, who has a soul for 
harmony, be fool hardy enough to tax the composer of our wonderful Messiah with a lack of musical erudition, 
because an ill-natured censor, with no disposition to be pleased, after laborious researches, difeovers a forbidden 
progression of fifths in fome part of his glorious works ? Surely the elegant Addison is not to be called ignorant 
because the slips of his pen have furnished Dr. Lowth with a few quotations of bad grammar. 



m (a) Arithmeticians may think it strange that sometimes a 4 and at other times a 5 should denote intervals, 
which are so nearly at the same distance from unity. It was therefore thought necessary to observe, that practi- 
cal musicians never use 44, 4-^ 4J, in their thorough bass signature, but mark the addition to the true fourth with 



4^ 



will make this singularity appear lefs paradoxical. 

(b) Flat fifth, false fifth, defective fifth, lesser fifth, diminished fifth, and semidiapente is expressing imfierfrct 
fifth by different words. ' ' 



o 



been 



y * 



description, who might profit by studying Pope's Svo^^V- ^m ^^ '*»«*«* of the above; 
the following: l y ■ 7 S ^ope . Lssay on Criticism, until they remembered such couplets as- 

* " w, rvey the whole ' norseek slight faults to findi' • 

Where nature moves,. and rapture warms the mind,"- ' " 

Those who- have paid attention to v/hat ha<s Kppr. a;j ^ - • .t > .• 

>p, will perhaps consider what is adld here as unerfuZ W g *' ' rei " ment ° f fiftilS from P"S e '5 to pn ? e 
better book than this entirely through, may co, elX fa, the' above £ maD * ^ TSOm ', who dis,ike to ^» ■»«* 
no. be improper to paint ,l/s defeef in its^rst co ,„nrs here, S^' " ' S a t0ierati ° n ° f a "«**• ft ™r 

of barney ^2 ^XS^^^^^^ the mpS t perfect part 

be borne by the ears of thofe who ^d^^^^L^^Zr^t'"^^ ^^'^ ^ 







<*f 



do™ b^nlceU^uit and wS iTC ^ I 1" ***** f> ^ f^ ^^ ~ ** 
writers for more than half a century " S ° m " ch res P« ted »• » be generally" bbeyed by correct 

"Frprn the fifth to the unison is good by oblige motion; we may a ls ogp by contrary .notion, one -pan ntoviug 



a single degree, but it is bad by similar motion; 



I 




_ m 

From a fifth we- may go to either 



- Af fe^^ttM: tSgSJZjg, %£« - * *- — * IT cont rat y motion, 





A false fifth, or ,„„,V % „„„ may immediately follow a perfect' fifth, provided it be also immediately succeeded 



by a third gradually, and by contrary motion; 




«r 



a smglc 1 dtr^u?, ffr^'^f^g? » « " ><" *wcd by simi,ar motion, one 

but not to the major. sending, but not descending, to go by leap from the fifth to the 



part moving 
sixth minor,, 




In passing from the fifth through a sixth to the 



trary motion; 




octave, the sixth must be major, never minor, and that by 



COH- . 



We must avoid takin 



g an octave, after a fifth, by leap 



in similar motion 3 



it is good by oblique and contrary motion, and may be allowed by similar motion, one part 



moving a single degree; 






*i 



It is the custom in England to sprint the tenor part of vocal compositions in 
cliff "which often offend* the Eye -and when performed by soprano voices also offend 
ear ; B ecause . a si ne'er even 






? 




the most 



the real' tones "of a low teriorpart • In consequence of which 



mode of performance *f$ frequently^ productiye of false Harmony as a succession of fourths 

a succession of .5*. 

fipt 



accompahiedlry 



(which is Very g-o o d) becomes by 



(whichisyeryhad) this will appear more evident by the following- faithf 



*■ 



from the sprinted scoreVof . a mo 



opera . 







The Composer wroi' 
tlie 2S3 line in th^ 
Tenor cliff itms 




and the sounds in rn* 
treble cliiF should he 



tli 



d 



FcIIotvxnv* to T<-n 
the IIuTRionv as 



perfect a.s he meant it 



ti^ag-ga fra 



pie. 




ri 4 



It % 



OVERS I GHT S . 



H > 



i 

;, It r will hardly be credited that the f 611 owi ng- irregularities are extracted from Authors who 
have excelled in every species of musical Learning* and produced aboundless -variety by thei r genius . 

* - * * 

Thi& pu^sa^t- h <is ^irtiU-d the t-ars oF an ^ 

€>pe?a audience at least 20O nlahi o • 









When 



d 



j 




,th 



HIDDEN 



FTH 



moves to a 5 . in. a similar motion the nassasre is said to contain a h 



fifth, which technical term mayappear strange to all but Harmonists who avoid such 
progressions as much as they do a succession of visible 5^ s 



EXAMPLE 



Th 




omposers of Madrig-als 



Harmony by the Contrary m 



"*^ "4P-fy The dots are placed between the imperfect 
and perfect concords to point out to the reader 
• those imajinary or invisible fifths. 

consecutive perfect concords in full 
• roe'ressions in two uarts seem to have 



been 



Ancient^ as they 



EX AMPLE 




whoever plays the extreme parts 
of this example (without the intermedin 
ate parts) wiir acknowledge the truth 

of the above assertion. 



4' 
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i- 



u* 



r 



t t 



«" f Sff T? *5 " W !*•***■* upon * C, that ranain S 



1 ,* 



-J 



-fl* 



%rf *-* 



si on of ■:& 

* ■ **' -■ ■■■■■■#■■ •* ".* f ■ ■ J"*-*- 

moti 



Ten 




<V r + *++ *"* 



cliche 



have sometimes .^oilowed 



jj> 



or in th 



xam 



may^pc 



**i t~+ — ■*- --j ■■ 'A**! 



.*..> 




■■*- 



i* 



octave : 

*, * * - « 

comparing: 

* ^ ■"> ■"■ *** .-- ^ 




stationiy with 



,<> -^v. 



I 1 



J *■ * 




fth;in^|«|inila^ 






J * 



#. *■ 



■ ^, -;■..* 



t -L 






*■*. 



'» 



> - r ^ * 



"V*% * 



** 
***<- 



Viol 



Vio 



i 



a 



Bass. 



*T^ 



w* 




p * 



■v ► 



\S** 



**+ \ 




y% olin ; ^with the 

,• * ^^ " r. yf *$ **■ ,<■■** i-fr' ''■ - * 






- ^ ••t-i.^ fc5S^**.« • <5 , ■ 



* 4 



-T ^< 



Slanging- 



y^ 




follo^ing-mistakcwhicii the Coiri|o*erV 
score rectifies. 






v \ 



.> - 



*V 



+' + 



Two chords are frequently 



fthUo be succeeded by a sixth 




owed by a; sixth 
t th 



gr adu 



a re^tri^T 



ommon 



- * 



seventh 



PUNS 



m 



the Gam 
HAKESPEARS wh 



dc s c fent, wnich' are called Sequences , a'nd we/ wi 



as a 



Symp 



Accompanied which Recitative would 
Accompaniments) and the most 



m 



on the Tetrachord( a ) 



HARMONICAL 



without th 



Harmonist 



m ph 



easing* 



• ■■* • • ...---. — r v. 4iCXlvclt narmonist wi 

make such quick transitions (as from G to A from A 



o w th 



Recitative 

mies Tor 
it isdif- 



om BtoC) 



i 

Mocferato 




*^ 



fc *■* 



Diatonic, * 



era 







rdmlit 



X* 




L 



KnJmMfioaic 




fcoti 



The modern chromatic tetracWd is filled up th 



an 



dif 



^ ^ 




4 



and the Diatonic thuy 



arid unite them thus 



for 



^e transpose the to ? fifth higher thus 



^ ttXXsZSSgXSZ Jart =B£W zH-AJtsf - - -J,- - T . 

mm tit was pot discovered 




so many centuries. *" 

The note, of our immortal Eerdl tetruchord are the.e 




, , n<tn - A — ; -. ■-; nu^ the real* tones of whirh 

double octaves F„, tW „.. -r ._., ^o m p OS . r ot the said r,c,tMive ill4 ,„* tn til „ liberty ,o 9 „» w itl. 

those wJio ar'e «na(c T uai .ntctf w,'th :the- Guidon! an 



( 



•^.h.*.^ c, m u „ .:— .s s:- :*•!» -r. • •> mi - v- «- 



e oft],* comnon sc -.H and sometimes for tn. scale itself. 
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a a la mire 




A 



to plead HortensioVpassion 



r^ 



B mi Bianca 
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i* 
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Andante, ed amoroso 



A re 
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c c sol fa 



ud lib 1 ? 




C fa ut that loves that loves with all affection 



C fa ut 



issages which make an AIR beautiful , deform a RECITATIVE thereforethe b esfcltali an masters 



write Semibreves or Minims 



singers 



(agreeable to their feeling-*) 



tnestile of Recitative ^vill mort probably si n>c the underwritten notes instead of those at A& 






A 




B 



passion 




that loves that loves with all af\. ., faction 
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The chord of the extreme *h.tJ$mni\ .'-"*' " ' : ° "^ 




A tryal will 
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^r^-™^^ 
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Composers write ,„ch passag-eV in Ihiir-vocafS 
hitting- difficult dfsfiuWs with accuracy 




■*-^^;*=:%^ 



^hichfew 
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yet I have heardthem effectiv, 
by a singer ^hbsefeait merit 



#» 



The three foil ryu-i h«- f^„^ -n i L , e&t P reci «"s tear S ;' ^ * 



certainly 
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NY 3 



Viol: i rao 



Viol: 2 d .° 



Vi o 1 a . 



Bassoon 
Solo. 



Basso. 




VeVe^rrsi^ sst-jg r es ,f r xt ~ me *«*** * 

"ee 4, +. It is curtomarv to ... . ^ *° P ° f ™ e ch _ ord ) alva y* ™« S to the resol 



*** 



omary to call this a transient ch 



7-5 



* ' 



** + 



The score of the song which the' last example is cited from, like a divine composition of Raphael, will delight 
and instruct the student in every age. . I, have heard a rigid theorist assert " that the repetition in it is super- 
abundant/' but it is not that* tiresome' repetition of a passage, one note higher each time, which the Italians justly 
censure, and call Rosalia (a), but a repetition that is always welcomed by the attentive ear, such repetition as 
heightens the effect, of; Paesiello?s, .and ;Boccherini y s admirable compositions.. The abovementioned captious 
critic likewise objected to the tenor's iterating the same tones which are sustained by the solo instrument'; but 
if he were to hear this air sung and accompanied in England, and not become a convert, it certainly would be 
but an act of justice to place his name very high in the list of hypercritics. 

Although the voice part (called by the Italians Cantilena)- is elegant, and impressive, yet the bassoon is so at- 
tractive, that the concluding symphony is never rendered inaudible by a clamorous encore, but listened to with 



applause to sublime perfo 



H 



reader, who has not the score to refer to, will probably say that I ought to have given a longer, extract from it, 
but method and the limits of this volume confine me here to examples of the fifth followed by the sixth, or, 
such is my veneration for the productions of its composer, that I could fill the book with his excellencies. 

Among the models for Imitations in the third part is a section drawn by the same masterly hand, as a farther 
proof that his designs are not for an age " but for all* time." The composition alluded to is an unpublished 
duet for a tenor and bariton(.B), which has been exhibited to such an advantage (by two of our capital town 
singers) as to enrapture the whole country at the music meetings. It is to be hoped that the whole of this 
model will be brought before the eye of the public, as it will prove a monument to perpetuate the author's bene- 
volent feelings, and remind:, man. of his duty. For this is the inscription : 



4C 



4 J 

Here shall soft charity repair, 
And break the bonds of grief, 

Down the harrow'd couch of care, 
Man to man- must bring relief (c)." 



r 



(a) Being accustomed (when a boy) to play Lulli's popular minuet, I had not much trouble to recollect tins 



glaring instance of Rosalia, which is likewise cited by, a celebrated French composer : 





taBOB^bW 
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E=FFF 
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Yet a man of genius will' sometimes render this sort of repetition pleasing in natural melodies, as many audi 
tors can certify who have been delighted with the following characteristic example : 



svm. 



<\>ni 




w 



(b) A voice between a tenor and a bass. 




r— 






~ : s — f 



#r 



& 




Ezn: 



&c 



(c) For this and other valuable portions of MSS. I coniider myself much bchclden to the conductors of ov.r 



Lent oratorios. 
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with the following article* 
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•the examples of -the sixth 
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Baptist, and applied thepito each hekachord. thus ,: 



first 



of a hymn to St. John the 



'V 



* **•*€ «•" 4 " * 



.., ^ * 



* * 



B quadro, or Duram Hexachord* 



Natural Hexachord. 



Molle 





Ut 



re 



mi 



fa sol la 




Ut 



re 



mi 



fa sol la 



Ut 



re 



mi 



fa sol la 



V 



Of thefe mi and fa always distinguish the place of the semitones, arid the other intervals from ut to re, and 

i# * /* * ■■■* w W ' * m ' ■'■■■ ' - ** *>>> 

fc-om re to mi, fa to sol, and sol to la, were always tones, hut whether major or minor was not determined. 



Sixth. 



Third, 



Third 



4 

The sixth by inversion becomes a third (b) 






I have often heard perfons, who neve* studied compostion, sing a pleasing second ±o a natural melody with 



thirds 



«- A+-* 



*■ 4 



4 _ *>• 



And it frequently happens that the same bass which acebmpanies sixes will harmonize equally 



furnifhed this work with 



tive examples. 



First strain. 




Second strain. 




,r 



It is worthy of dbfervation that the sixes below the melody in the first strain by Seing written an octave 
higher forms the melody of the second \ arid the following bass may be played with either. 




The bass to both .strains. 



7 



(a) Musicians have their Guido as well as painters. 



t (b) The inversion meant here, is placing the highest note an octave lower, or the lowest an octave higher 
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en 



struck (or sounded) at the same time with the 6T to any h 



theifoi&ner is treated as a-dis cord : But th 



Harmony is so often used in th 



Repertory that a few C5aaences^h different Keys will be sufficient to exemplify it here . 




" \ 
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Authors have given to thi 
chord the jjame jpCtlie great sixth 



r-.N-^-^v*. 



^heactheaifth ^ ts n effect i and the 



xth maj 
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when the 5H 1 
sixth minor, 



mperfect 



chord of the False fifth 



*J**L£.G\ 



vn 



3$ 



mark 



minor 



ch is accidentally sharp 
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i,- T t e I? de i" |riU obscrye, that ^ he cn 1 OT *d of the great sixth is g-iven to bass note, 
w ?i«fcaM«*^ fifth to those 



J^. 
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3?fef T« *f another species of this chord (ps$d chiefly in minor keys) 
ch-cprisisfs of a nerfect ^l 1 extr*»m^ sham «^h __^ »*,„* rt ^Qd + i,^ 



consists of a perfect S*? extreme sharp 6^ 
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mar 
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the last qhord is the fourth 




than the minor seventh, yet botli are Jsounded with the same keys 



nearer to the bass 



. ^ 
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They are very differently treated in Harmony as the former 

" the'ilatter falls.to the resoltitioir.' - 



f„^ * 
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i: « /i 



*■ > 



» *^ 
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rj 



iti Si'ng-ers will readily acknowledge the difference between 
them, as the distance of the extreme sharp 6*? is as difficult, ^ eTOe 

as the ininor seyeht|i is easy to hit exactly— either witl ^ 

without the intermediate T> arts. 
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the folipwins- natural 
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^eveiith should be heard in the chord which preW^e^^^^s 
a minor third and 
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Tlie reader will percieve that, Jhe major .x^^'l^'il-^^ol^'.iil'^ 
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It has become^very fashionable of late; for the OU 1 to'niake Harraohicai 
excursiojas^withthe b ;^? 
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Till old Experience do attain, 




Tho 



have- . 
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END OF 
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SECOND PART. 
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P^TCT THE THIRD 
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1 HE melody of the human voice, when properly modulated and 
panied by instruments, has an astonishing power over the soul and has 
been a theme for the poets of every age* 

The prophet David having singular knowledge, not in poetry alone, but in music also, htfofa* them WK *<s fc* 



things most necessarv For the 



the sweetening of their 



instrumental 



■Hooker. 



** 



The following lines were written in the year 1653, and are almost as 



scarce as a M.S. 



To AMANDA, cver&earing her sing* 

Heark to the changes of the trembling aire ! 
What nightingales do play in consort there I 
See in the clouds the cherubs listen you, 
Each angel with an otocousticon (a). 
Heark how she shakes the palsic element, 
Dwells on that note> as if t* would- ne*er be spent : 
What a sweet fall was there, how she catch't in 
That parting aire, and ran it o'er agen ! 
In emulation of that dying breath, 
Linnets would straine, and sing themselves to death 
Once, more to hear that melting eccho move, 
Narcissus like, who would not die in love ? 
Sing on, sweet chauntresse, soul of melodie : 



thy harmonie 



ru 



turn 



But if in silence, thy face once appear, 
With all those jewels which are treasur'd there, 
And shew that beautie which so farre outvies 
Thy voice ; 'twill quickly change its earers for eyes. 

(a) Bailey's orthography is, outacoufticon, and his definition an ear-pipe. 
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INTRODUCTION 



ON ACCOMPANIMENT. 

simple natural melody with an artful complicated har 



You must not accompany 
mony ; so says one of our precepts, and the following pleasa 
how much this precept ought to be attended 



ballad 



proof 



It is the production of a British com- 
poser who set words so well that the accentuation and expression, which are so conspi- 
cuous in his works, might greatly assist foreigners who study the English language. 



Trifling as this air may appear to many, it has often been performed in public rooms 
to crowded audiences, with no other accompaniment than what is here exhibited 
cept a chorus of encores. 







Chorus 



* 



Foot it feat- \y 



here and there, and let the rest the cho- rus bear. 



English airs of the above description want no foreign ornament 



so often applauded for embellishm 



but perform 



d 



that simplicity seldom appears in its native 



I lately heard one of our public singers terminate a beautiful ballad with this 



worn 



Vdict 



out close : 




and I once was silly enough to write a fine 



flourishing double cadence to a pathetic air : which so destroyed the passion, and render- 
ed both the singer and myself so ridiculous, that I hope never to be importuned to repeat 
such an absurdity. It was as great an offence to the rules of good taste as the notes were 
which a great singer (in many respects) intruded into this expressive passage : 



The Author. 




The Singer- 



most me- Ian- cho- ly 




most me- ------ l ail 



cho ly 



(a) The extraordinary effect, which is produced by the Storm, In the Dead of the Night, Let the dreadful 

i£ines, Mad Bess. &c_ nrnvec th^t thr^r A^ n^ ^nf o^« «„o:„*™„« r„~, «~ ~ — ,u««i™ a * . • 



A very ingenious com- 



poser set accompaniments to the latter, but when he heard them rehearsed he prudently withdrew them. 
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TO HARMONY.V 

ON RECITATIVE 



35 



I * 



f 



Simple recitative (says Mr. Brown) is a succession o 




ged 



coincide with the laws of harmony, though never accompanied b 



by a single instrument (a), whose office is merely to support the voice, and 
to direct it in its modulations. Though for the sake of this accompani- 



ment 



like other music 



> 



ly of equal lengths ; the 



of which they are composed being subjected to no precise musical 

but regulated, in this respect, almost wholly by the natural prosody of the 

language. 

E X A M P L E. 




Na- ture, that rude, and in her first es- say, stood bog- gling at the roughness of the way, Us'd to the 





road, un- know-ing to re- turn, Goes bold- ly on and loves the path when worn. 



(») 





2 * / 

The best masters generally prefer supposed, to fundamental basses (c), in 
this species of composition, and use quick modulations in order to prevent 
its becoming tedious by monotony ; the above example begins in the key 




ot C, then modulates to F major and G minor, after which the firft key 
again is introduced by means of a sharp fourth, and in a similar manner it 
is led to A, with a minor third, where it terminates ; and all these 



transitions are made in the space of seven bars, which would be much too 
sudden for an air of the same length. 

(a) This must be a mistake, as the recitative of an opera, both in Italy and in England, is always accompani- 
ed by a harpsichord and violoncello. 

(b) A singer, who is acquainted with harmony, pays very little respect to the composer's notes in a recitative, 
but frequently renders it more energetic by altering the tones to the pitch of his voice. 

(c) The lowest note of any common chord is its fundamental bass j every note which is figured with a sixth, 
is a supposed bass 



This termination has more of the 
Recitative than the above. 




Goes bold- Jy on, and 



loves the path when won, 



It is not common to re- 
peat words in Recitative. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



? 



ON ACCbMPANtED RECITATIVE 



m^mm^tA * t^^ 



pamment of recitativo secco, I should do 
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xcellent author great 





■not- gtio^ his v obsefvations 
tato (a), as he ; has ^ my ppip jon) surpass^ every other ; writerloSat 




ect. « c 



It is in this species of song that the fines t effects bSlro 



matic and, as far as our system of musical interval 



ptible of iit, 



the 



i of the enharmonic scale, are peculiarly felt ; and it is here also that 
powers of modulation are most happily, because most properly, em- 
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}^yim^^^^^^^^W'!ff^^ old road tc? t^e iie^ pafs from the mafler 
key t6 tne^h;s4^ and eftablrfii them 

as fubordinate keys -by cadences.^ t A>few fhort examples of modulations from the 
mailer : key^€^to-its;iieighbouring keysG, A, r Ei D;> an* P^'will bell explain this, 
and mew which of ffiofeTseyshave : major, and which minor, 3ds. 



V 



1 * 



a 4 



f • *■■ ■ > <? • • 



prmcr 



?* 4 



1 



fr - 



-m^ i^. 



ic F fharp here fee ms to announce the Key of G; but before the 
Ear acknowledges a Change of Key, F natural appears in the Mo- 
dulation, which takes.it bapKlto the principal ; or rnafter Key. .:> . 



From the principal Key C to G its jth, with a'majof 3d 



r * r y 



No. I. 



» 



No/ II. 





: -. -/ 



• C to A its £th, with a minor 

No. III. 



principal Key C to E its 3d, with a minor 

No. IV. 





From the principal Key € to D its ad, with a minor 3d. 

. '. No. V, * 



From the principal Key C to F it? 

No. VL 



?t - • 





*A * 



the leading Note to each Key, but the Key is never established without a Cadence— S 

en No 1/ and No H; "-TKeExce^tion^^Nb'IV: 

'/T/s/fsm xxnll r\rn"K^Klv nrefer this Mode : 



% - 




To the 2d of the Key with a major 3d, or to the 7th of the Key (major or minor), are forbidden Progres- 



,xam 



Nor VII. 





BAD. 



No. VIIL 




No- IX. 



This (No. X.) is the least ofFenfive of the group 
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OF THE FREE CAPmcCIO. 



*~ *'** i 



IF all mufical amateurs underftood the Gerhiatt ... _, „«™..„ 

ing article, as it is an abridged translation of * mofl valuable work $ for which translation I confider 



obliga 



<c A Capriccio is called free if it contains no meafured rhythmus, and refolyefc; into more keys than 
is ufual in other pieces which are confined to a rhythmus, or invented from a given fubjeft. 

€€ In this laft cafe a knowledge of the whole theory of compofition is required. In the former, on 



the 



quire natural talents, efpecially the Capriccio 
fuccefs, and made good effays with the pen, y 
hand, I believe that' one may always fafely pr 



Both 



re- 



learned 



the 



too 



a 



denoted 



and divifiojis. You mull fix on a key in which you begin and end. Though rhythmus has no place 
in fuch Capriccios, the ear neverthelefs requires, as we presently fhall fee, a certain conne&ion in 
the change and duration of harmonies among themfelves, and the eye a conneftion in the difpofing of 
the notes, by which you may explain your thoughts; the entire . rhythmus or meafure of this Ca- 



then ufually feen, and you difcover the nature of the time by the 



ginning. 
« We 

reader. 



the 



one uniform colouring, while the fecond is diligently and properly combined with chromatic chords m 
though you mu(l not treat the latter in too confined a manner, becaufe the organ is feldom well 

tuned. The Clavichord and the Forte Piano are the fitteft inftruments for 

them fhouid and may be perfeftly treated. To take off the dampers of the Forte Piano is the 



our 



care to plav no falfe note 



Capriccio. 



" Sometimes an accompanier muft neceffarily, in the courfer of a piece, play from his imagination. 



the piece that is to follow, you are more limited than 
the powers of the Derformer. 



prelud 



une to frequently hear the extemporary fligh 

(if they could be written donvn and publijhed) 



amateurs 



the continent. 



perf< 



to 



with a fight of his> excellencies. 



the 



n 



* 



WD 



When you . have , time to be heard, fm <«i 
cadences are not always 'required ; when they are 
end or in the middle of a piece 




into' other key 



formal 




are 




made at the 



It is fufficient if the fharp 7th of the key 



which you 



modulate, is Heard in thfe bafs or upper parts 



troduaion to all natural modulations and their known mark 



this interval is the ta- 
int lies in the bafs 



has the chord of the 7th, 6th, and 6th 5th (a) 



but likewife you find it in fuch 



pies as arife out of thofe chords (b) 



It is a beauty 



Cap 



if you 



refolve with 



ftudied cadence at the end 



another key, and give it a different 



turn . 



T*his and other ingenious arts make a Capriccio good 



ly they rauft 



always be ufed fo as to entirely banifh the natural 




To 



modulate into the extremeft key in the fhorteft, and confequently the moil 



agreeably furprifmg manner 



chord is fo 



and productive as the flat 



7th and falfe 5 th, becaufe many harmonious changes may be rung on its modula 
L '. th^crh th* chanp-e of tones. If you call the other harmonic arts an. 



tions through the chang 
novelties which are difcufled 
of harmonic variety is opened 



call the other harmonic arts and 



foregoing pages to your aid, what a vaft field 
Will it then be difficult to range where you pleafe ? 



No you have only to choofe whether you will confine or enlarge your powers. 
Of the abovementioned chord, which confifts of three flat thirds, only three are 

repetition of the firft is already there, as We may fee 



poffible 



th the fourth 



from the example (a) 



We mould expatiate too far, if we explained all the poffible ways to which this 

It is fufficient now to give an opportunity of trying 



chord may direct harmony, 
the experiment (b). 

We again repeat, that chromat 

dwelt on with effect. 



chords can 




ifidndlly be played and 




b7 4f- b? 
(A) 5 o 5b 
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The beauties of variety • are likewife felt in the Capriccio. : lathe latter, figures 
and all kinds of good explanations are made. Mere running up and down the 
inftrument .with -.nothing, but fufpended or broken fonorous chords tires the ear: 

the feelings are neither excited. nor calmed, r to efFec^which is the principal end of 
a Capriccio. 

* ■■■■,■— .^ .-»■ .-— ■ 

In breaks you rauft neither modulate from one harmony to another top quicks 
nqr too unequally. 



*■* '■&» -t -- O-- '■■•• -V - 



l^-.^j— .-.*. . ^_., r .. :V „. ,....,,..- *. 






■■*■ I * , % * 






-W . i. ^ ., , ■? ^ , * , ^ 
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u 





This rule only {bmetim^ in chromatic 



pafiages you muft invariably refolve harmony inthfe~fame^ay::::^pumay likewife 

l * ^ ■ 

fometimes run up the fcales with both hands ; you may alfo do it with the left 
hand, while the right prefer ves its pofition. 

He who -has power will do well to- not con^ftantly ufe natural harmonies, but 



-*,<»- . .« - « . l^ .;^ 



fometimes to deceive the ear : when the power is not great, the harmony muft be 
agreeably filled up and varied, as a famenefs would be flat. The difcords may be 

i 

doubled in the left hand. The afcending octaves in the full harmony are grateful 
to the ear. The fifths, on the contrary, are to be avoided. The 4th,. when it is 
joined to the 5th and 9th, and the 9th are not ufually doubled. 

- -> - * - - * 

When you. np.t. only modulate into diflant keys, but wifh to dwell on them, you 



- ^*i •-*..- \ *-■ >* * " s * ' -** 



muft not be fatisfied with the mere running up of. the fcales, and think that you 
can immediately go where you pleafe ; you muft prepare the ear for the new key, 
by introducing various harmonic chords, that it may not be difagreeably furprized. 
You may find harpfichord performers who underftand the chromatic, and can 



maintain its thefis, but there are only a few who. can make the chromatic pleafing. 

In a well written book on the Principles and Power of Harmony, the author 
fays, that the Harp, when well tuned, is the moft charming of inftruments, but 
" that it never fhould be employed in compositions that wander farther than the 
5th of the key /* 

A ftri<5r. adherence, to this precept would have tied the hands of many ingenious 
enthufiafts, who,/ fince the invention of Pedals, introduce a more extenfive circle 
of keys in their preparatory preludes than even the beft performers on key'd in- 
ftruments. ** Hence it follows, that to alter or add to a law once confidered as a 
perfect rule of obedience, when an alteration of oircumftances requires it, is neither 

ufelefs nor impertinent, but oftentimes the effect of: wifdom and neceflity." 
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116X1 This ingenious Cadence i* engraved from the original M. S. which I had the tfood fortune to 

purchase with. the celebrated Concertantte to which it is soi proper an appendage :^ Therefore 
those who hay* been'So often charmed with hearing it in Puhlic, may now.ha^^n^pportunity 
of seeing and studying it tn Private, And a more excellent model for an instrumental Cadenc 

"ZZ..A- ^hJrJw"" ^^ pa* ts\perhaes^cannot.b.e ^exhibited.. 
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